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NORTH CAROLINA PROHIBITION ELECTION 
OF 1881 AND ITS AFTERMATH 


By Danrex J. WuiTener 


The popular referendum in North Carolina on the question of 
state prohibition in 1881 was the most important single incident 
in the movement to reform the liquor laws before the passage of 
the Watts law in 1903. Despite the fact that other states were 
experiencing similar agitation, the movement in North Carolina 
had very little connection with what was taking place elsewhere. 
Just as in 1852 and 1854, the demand for such a prohibition law 
grew out of the social and, more specifically, the legal efforts of 
society to correct the evils connected with the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors.! 

The origin of the demand for the election must be sought, 
therefore, in the movement to outlaw the saloon. The question 
of restricting or abolishing the saloon by legal means had been 
agitated, debated, endorsed, and condemned in virtually every 
community. Petitions, signed by hundreds of earnest men and 
women, asking for state prohibition, had been pouring into the 
General Assembly in an ever increasing number since 1870. 
These petitions were in addition to those demanding statutory 
prohibition around churches and schools and in towns.? 

Sentiment for state prohibition was crystallized by religious 
organizations, led by socially-minded ministers who believed that 
the function of the church was primarily to render service to 
humanity. To the annual State Conference of the Methodist 
nad soheaod te Gondor 5 iain danak Ge aaah Mae poms, cottics bes cipke poem 
the temperance advocates turned to local option and independent political action. 
Bo eo 


liquor control than on any other issue. Indeed, prohibition in North Carolina might truth- 
fully be called a “Petition Movement.” [ ; 
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Episcopal Church South, held at Wilson, North Carolina, Decem- 
ber, 1879, the Grand Lodge of Good Templars addressed a com- 
munication asking the conference to memorialize the next Legis- 
lature to prohibit the sale of “ardent spirits” in North Carolina. 
Whereupon the conference took the following action: 

Whereas, we believe the liquor traffic to be the greatest source of evil 
and crime, doing more to impede the material, intellectual, and moral 
progress of our State than any other one thing: Therefore, 

Resolved 1st, That as a Conference we most respectfully request that 
those who may be honored with seats in our next Legislature shall take 


into consideration the propriety of enacting a general prohibitory liquor 
law. 


This step was the first important action taken by any powerful 
and influential denomination in North Carolina toward state- 
wide prohibition. A more important step, however, was to be 
taken during the next year, when both the Methodist and the 
Baptist churches threw their great influence and organized 
power back of prohibition. 

In the meantime, other events made almost certain a demand 
for suchalaw. Early in March, 1880, the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina decided to memorialize the special 
session of the Legislature, held in March of that year and called 
for the purpose of deciding whether the Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad should be sold, for a reduction of the five per cent 
tax imposed on all liquor dealers of the State to a tax of one- 
tenth of one per cent, the amount that was levied on all other 
merchants.*+ The liquor dealers did not get all the reduction 
asked for from the special session, but reductions were made 
which more than repaid the association for its organized efforts. 
The tax on the value of liquors sold was reduced to one-half of 
its former rate and the state license tax, formerly $60, was re- 
duced to $30, thereby cutting the state tax on liquors and liquor 
dealers in half.5 

The organized request of the Liquor Dealers’ Association and 
the subsequent compliance of the Legislature precipitated a 
crisis. The North Carolina Presbyterian, a paper that before 


3 ae of the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 1879, 


Pp. 
4 Daily Review, March 10, 1880. The editor was in error when he stated that the tax was 
ten per cent on all liquors sold. Laws of North Carolina, 1879, Ch. 70, p. 86. 

5 Laws of North Carolina, Special Session, 1880, Ch. 51, p. 96. 
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August did not advocate state prohibition, sounded the alarm in 
a long editorial entitled, “The Burning Question.”*® A few 
months later this paper called the act of the Legislature in low- 
ering the liquor tax an “act for the promotion of vice.” The 
action of the Legislature was taken as absolute proof of the 
charge, frequently made, that the liquor dealers exerted an enor- 
mous influence on all legislation. While the liquor dealers were 
only trying to save themselves from the higher tax, they mani- 
festly took advantage of the excitement aroused over the railroad 
controversy to push through an act favorable to them. In view 
of the extra expense entailed by the prohibition campaign, their 
policy was very shortsighted. The manifestation of just what 
had been before freely charged, political influence, almost re- 
sulted in their complete undoing. The reaction of many temper- 
ance advocates to the action of the Legislature was expressed by 
a correspondent of a religious paper when he wrote that it should 
be “clearly understood hereafter that caucuses and conventions 
may nominate men who have given themselves such a record, 
but they cannot compel our votes; that our influence is more 
potent than that of the cross-road grog-dealers. The liquor traf- 


fic must be handled with gloves off. It is monstrous, rapacious, 
impudent, conscienceless.’’? 

Events moved rapidly. The Baptist State Convention, holding 
its sessions in November, a week or two before that of the Meth- 
odist Church, followed the lead of the latter and took a stand for 
state prohibition. After defeating a long resolution on the sub- 
ject,8 the convention adopted the following: 


Resolved, That the Board of Missions be instructed to memorialize 
the next Legislature of North Carolina to pass a law to prohibit the 
making and selling of spirituous or malt liquors within the bounds of 
the State of North Carolina.® 


The Methodist Church, at its state convention held at Winston, 
December, 1880, came out flatly and unequivocally for state pro- 
hibition. But it did not stop at this; it agreed to sponsor a peti- 
tion movement among its members for the purpose of influencing 


6 March 17, 1880; see, also, August 25, 1880: ‘“‘The country is scarcely ready for a general 
prohibition measure.” 

7 North Carolina Presbyterian, July 21, 1880, article signed by “J. W. P.” 

8 The long resolution was mainly an attack upon the revenue system in Western North 
Carolina and the practice of making liquors from grain needed for other purposes. It also 
proposed a petition movement by the church. 

9 Minutes of the Baptist State Convention, 1880, p. 41. 
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legislative action. The report adopted summarized the reasons 
for such a law thus: 


Whereas, the sale of alcoholic liquors, as a beverage, is not, in any 
sense, necessary to the well-being of society, but on the contrary, pro- 
ductive of a great deal of moral and social evil; educating the youth of 
our land down to drunkenness and other vices; producing poverty and 
crime throughout the country and such moral obliquity as greatly 
retards the cause of Christ; 


And, Whereas, moral suasion is inadequate to remove this incubus 
from society, because there are those in every community who will visit 
the open saloon, and induce others to do likewise, thereby perpetuating 
patronage and consequently the traffic; 


And, Whereas, legal prohibition is being resorted to in other states 
and in portions of this, and is found to be the most effective means that 
has ever been adopted for the extirpation of intemperance.!° 

During the latter part of December, a few days after the adop- 
tion of the above report, a committee of prominent temperance 
workers was called, mainly through the efforts of Reverend 
Roger Martin of Lumberton, to meet in Raleigh for the purpose 
of devising ways and means best to prosecute the campaign 
already begun.!1 As a result of this meeting, the committee 
issued a circular, calling a temperance convention to meet in 
Raleigh, January 12, 1881, and requesting that temperance advo- 
cates hold local conventions to elect delegates and that these dele- 
gates bring with them petitions from their respective communi- 
ties.12 As a consequence of the circular, county and township 
meetings, attended by both white and black people, were held 
and delegates chosen to the convention.!3 


The prohibition convention met on the appointed day. It was 
composed of about three hundred delegates from all sections, in- 
cluding many of the leading men of the State, among whom were 
Judge E. G. Reade, Judge A. S. Merrimon, R. R. Stamps, W. S. 


10 Minutes of the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
1880, p. 15. Adopted December 5. 

While these two denominations took the lead for state prohibition, the North Carolina 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church endorsed the movement in April, 1881: ‘“‘Re- 
solved, That the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, now in session, heartily 
endorse the prohibition movement in this State and extend to said convention its earnest 
sympathy and codperation.’”” The resolution was addressed to the “Temperance Convention” 
of that date. Minutes of the N. C. Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1881, p. 12. 

11 P. L. Groome, Where Cowards Fail and Why, p. 2; see, also, MSS. in Minutes of the 
Pleasant Hill Temperance Society, December 25, 1880, in the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. A committee was appointed to circulate petitions. 

12 Carolina Watchman, January 6, 1881. 

13 Daily Review, December 31, 1880; January 5, 8, 10, 1881; North Carolina Presbyterian, 
January 5, 1881; Carolina Watchman, January 6, 1881. 
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Bell, Col. L. L. Polk, Julian S. Carr, and many others.1* The 
convention was called to order by Judge Reade and opened with 
prayer by the Rt. Rev. Bishop T. B. Lyman, of the Episcopal 
Church. Permanent organization was effected with H. A. 
Gudger, president; Bishop Lyman, J. E. Manning, and others, 
vice presidents; Rev. R. H. Whitaker, S. Hampton, T. B. Eld- 
ridge, E. L. Pell, and Charles N. Hunter, secretaries, and John 
E. Ray, treasurer.15 A steering committee was appointed to 
recommend a course of action. 

Before the committee was ready to report, several keynote 
speeches were made, the most noteworthy being those of Judge 
A. S. Merrimon and Rev. T. E. Skinner. Merrimon declared 
that the question before the convention was one of momentous 
magnitude and that the Legislature should protect society from 
the ravages of the evils caused by the intemperate use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. He said that he had been practicing law for 
twenty-eight years, and that nine-tenths of the cases in his 
practice had been brought about by liquor. North Carolina 
spent each year, he felt safe in saying, $5,000,000 for liquors 
and only $350,000 for education. The question should be kept 
out of politics, he advised. In his opinion, “the liquor traffic 
was the crowning temporal curse of humanity; it was worse 
than war, pestilence, and famine all combined.” Dr. Skinner in 
his speech explained the kind of law desired. Because many 
people doubted the constitutionality of allowing the people to 
vote on the ratification of a law, he suggested an amendment to 
the Constitution or a straight-out prohibition law by legislative 
enactment. 16 

The question of the constitutionality of an election called by 
the Legislature to ratify or reject a law was about the only 
cause for disagreement in the convention. Finally, after consid- 


erable debate, the following resolution “was adopted with great 
unanimity” : 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of North Carolina be respect- 
fully requested to pass an absolute and unqualified prohibition law, im- 


14 News and Observer, January 13, 1881; Asheville Citizen, January 18, 1881. 
15 News and Observer, January 18, 1881. 


16 Carolina Watchman, January 20, 1881; News and Observer, January 13, 1881; Asheville 
Citizen, January 13, 1881. 
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posing penalties for the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage.17 

After adopting an “Address” to the Legislature and recom- 
mending that county conventions be held and that steps be 
taken to circulate petitions, which were to be forwarded to Dr. 
Skinner, who was named as chairman of the business commit- 
tee, the convention adjourned sine die, after having been in 
session for two days. 

The “Address” to the Legislature was a very able presenta- 
tion of the reasons for a prohibition law. It stated that public 
opinion was ready for prohibition, and cited as proof the action 
of the Baptist, Methodist, and other churches; the spontaneous 
assembling of a large temperance convention; the recommenda- 
tions of the governor; the unanimous endorsement by the Grand 
Lodge of Colored Masons; and, finally, the stand of all the 
religious and most of the secular papers. A new element was 
introduced when the “Address” stated that the United States 
internal revenue tax of 90 cents per gallon on whiskey was 
likely to be removed at any time. “If liquors were 25 cents a 
gallon, with our mixed population, and the passions and preju- 
dices of races, and our small and unprotected families, who can 
contemplate the probabilities without horror ?’’!8 

The convention and its action were watched with increasing 
interest by the press of the State.19 The News and Observer, 
a paper passively opposed to the proposed law, said the conven- 
tion was “not only respectable in point of numbers, its personnel 
was extremely fine . . . men of the highest character and 
great influence because of their personal worth and sterling vir- 
tue. Its assembly marks an important step in the history of 
North Carolina.”2® The North Carolina Presbyterian said it 
was a body of 280 accredited delegates, whose number after- 
wards grew to 400, without resources or emoluments. “It was 
not a ‘Preachers movement,’ ” continued the paper, “nor was it 
a ‘Good Templar movement.’ It was in every sense a people’s 


17 Loe. cit. 

18 Public Documents of North Carolina, 1881, No. 23, pp. 4-5. 

19 Asheville Citizen, January 13, 1881; Goldsboro Messenger, January 24, 1881. The latter 
said: “ .. . the agitation has become irrational on the part of some of the persons who 
are leading the crusade.” The editor suggested increased restrictions on the traffic, rather 
than prohibition. It is also noteworthy that the editor did not very violently attack the 
“leaders.” 

20 January 13, 1881. 
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movement. Farmers, lawyers, merchants, teachers, physicians, 
educated Christian people, from all over the State, not self- 
appointed, but bearing the petitions of hundreds and thousands 
of people.” 21 

Governor Jarvis took official notice of the demand for pro- 
hibition when he declared in his message to the General As- 
sembly that there was “sold in the State another poison which 
numbers by the thousands its victims slain, debauched, degraded, 
impoverished, wrecked, or made miserable and heartbroken.” 22 
He did not, however, recommend that the Legislature pass a 
state-wide prohibition law, although he thought something 
should be done to relieve the intolerable situation. The laws 
prohibiting the selling of liquor on Sunday and to minors were 
violated with impunity and he thought the whole system needed 
readjustment. Specifically he recommended a higher tax for 
licenses, a stricter supervision of the practice of granting licenses 
by giving the county commissioners the unrestricted power to 
refuse them,?* greater publicity of the liquor laws by having 
them printed and widely distributed, and an increase in the fines 
and punishments for those who broke them. The question of 
state-wide prohibition he would leave to the judgment and action 
of the General Assembly. 

Whatever might have been the opinion of the members of the 
General Assembly regarding this much debated problem, it soon 
became evident that, with the avalanche of petitions pouring into 
Raleigh, they were willing to let the will of the people be done. 
In the general excitement accompanying this great expression 
from the people for a state prohibition law, rumors of the num- 
ber of petitions presented to the Legislature and of those to come 
caused their number to be variously estimated.24 The News 
and Observer thought that the “aggregate number of petitions 
thus far cannot fall short of 200,000.”25 As a matter of fact, 
"21 February 2, 1881. 

23 - “al ayy i eng ae wey Bom = civ War, the Supreme Court of North 


Carolina held, Judge Ruffin writing the opinion of the court, that the county court did not 
a vy ly refuse all applicants for license. Attorney General vs. Justices of Guilford, 

24 Asheville Citizen, February 24, 1881. “Petitions with the signatures of some hundred 
thousand voters, and more than a hundred thousand women and children.” 

25 February 18, 1881. “The movement in favor of prohibition in North Carolina has pro- 
ceeded until its proportions are beyond any reasonable anticipations. Similar exertions in 
behalf of temperance have been made elsewhere, but in no other state have we known such 
monster petitions to be presented to the Legislature.” 
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more than 100,000 voters and about 50,000 women had signed 
petitions asking the Legislature to pass a state-wide law, and 
about 40,000 additional signers asked for laws prohibiting the 
sale of liquor near churches.2® All seemed to realize that a pro- 
hibition law in some form would be passed. The chief disagree- 
ments were among the prohibitionists themselves — disagree- 
ments that caused heated debates before the joint committee. 
Some wanted a general prohibitory law, with home-made wines 
and beer excepted; others wanted absolute prohibition, with the 
provision that the people ratify the law at an election held for 
that purpose; and then there was the recommendation from the 
convention that an absolute prohibition law be passed without 
the election clause.27 Finally a compromise bill was agreed 
upon; and, after being amended in certain particulars by the 
Legislature, it passed the House by a vote of 61 to 4928 and the 
Senate by a vote of 28 to 10.29 

The law prohibited entirely the manufacture of spirituous 
and malt liquors, wines and cider excepted, within the bound- 
aries of the State.2° The sale of liquors was prohibited except 
for medical, chemical, and mechanical purposes; and only drug- 
gists, apothecaries, and physicians could sell for such purposes 
after they had been granted licenses. No sale was to be for 
more than one gallon, unless the purchaser presented a written 
certificate from a practicing physician who was not a licensed 
dealer. Penalties were provided for violations, misrepresenta- 
tion, and false sale; a record was to be kept of all sales, which 
was to be open for inspection. 

The statute further provided that the law was to go into 
effect October 1, 1881. In the meantime an election was ordered 
to be held on the first Thursday in August, to allow those favor- 
ing the prohibition law to vote a written ballot with the words 
“For Prohibition,” and those opposing, “Against Prohibition.” 
If a majority of the votes cast were “Against Prohibition, then 


26 MSS. in Legislative Papers, 1881, in North Carolina Historical Commission, Petitions. 
27 Carolina Watchman, March 3, 1881, quoting the Charlotte Observer. 

28 House Journal of North Carolina, 1881, p. 569. 

29 Senate Journal of North Carolina, 1881, p. 542. 

30 Laws of North Carolina, 1881, Ch. 319, p. 554. 
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and in that case no person shall be prosecuted or punished for 
any violation of this act.’’31 

The first reaction of the prohibition advocates to the law was 
not very favorable. The North Carolina Presbyterian, express- 
ing the opinion of the straight-out prohibitionist, said: “This 
clearly is not a prohibition bill, still it is an immense stride in 
the direction of prohibition. It gives the question to the people 
encumbered with a heavy load. . . . If we can carry this bill 
through, prohibition as a thing of the future is secured.”?2 Two 
of the provisions were especially open to attack. In the first 
place, the temperance workers felt that the change in the manner 
of sale in effect substituted the drug store for the saloon, and 
that the saloon would soon be reéstablished under a different 
name. But the clause that displeased many, both temperance 
advocates and Republican politicians, was the removal from the 
State of the occasion for the internal revenue officers, then under 
the control of the Republican party. Liquors could be sold in 
the State for certain purposes, but could not be manufactured, 
thereby giving a monopoly to foreign liquor manufacturing con- 
cerns, and, of course, destroying the necessity for the revenue 
officers. To the charge that the law was more politics than tem- 
perance, the News and Observer, Democratic, had only to say: 
“Without doubt it would be an advantage to our people to be 
freed from the corrupting influence of those internal revenue 
officers who debauch our young men and use their offices to cloak 
crime and practice fraud.”33 


The campaign was opened by the temperance forces with a 
grand prohibition rally in Raleigh, April 27.34 Delegates num- 
bering more than 450 were present, coming from all sections of 


31 Laws of North Carolina, 1881, Ch. 319, pp. 554-5. This peculiar wording was adopted 
in an effort to make the election constitutional. The Supreme Court subsequently declared 
(State vs. Henry Poteat, 86 N. C. 612) that the law did not go into effect October 1, 
because the two parts, law and punishments, must stand together. 

32 March 16, 1881. Other papers expressing a similar opinion: Charlotte Democrat, March 
18, 1881: “The proposed law is not exactly such an one as we would like to see submitted 
to the people, but we shall vote for it if we live to see the day of election.” Kinston Journal, 
May 17, 1881: “We are inclined to think Prohibition has a heavy load to carry in the 
clause which absolutely prohibits manufacture.” Charlotte Observer, March 15, 1881: “The 
weakest point in the bill is that which provides for the sale of liquors by druggists.” 

33 April 3, 1881. 

The North State, April 28, 1881, Republican paper of Greensboro, had this to say of 
politics and the tentative law: “It is not by reason of deference that we have held our 
peace on this great popular movement in our State. We have waited to see into what 
shape the rising of the people would crystallize in the hands of our wily legislators. On the 
tentative law that is now before the people for their sovereign disposition, we have no 
criticism to offer.”” This paper, in fact, was opposed to any prohibition law. 

34 News and Observer, April 28, 1881. 
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the State, from all occupations of life, from both races—white 
and colored, and from both political parties. The chief attrac- 
tion was an address by Governor Jarvis in which he came out 
unequivocally for prohibition. He declared: “The public think, 
no doubt, that I belong to that class of politicians that regard 
this question as a ticklish one. . . . I would be false to the 
1,400,000 people of North Carolina if I remained silent.’’*5 
After affirming that the issue was not a party one, he asked for 
public education for both races, a condition which would pro- 
mote temperance. Then Governor Jarvis made one of the most 
quoted and most significant statements of the campaign: 


There is not a day that I do not have some painful appeal for clem- 
ency, growing out of intemperance. There is now on my table a peti- 
tion asking that a man, once a prominent physician, who, in a fit of 
drunkenness, made a most brutal attack upon his wife, be pardoned out 
of jail where he now lies a prisoner. Yet this is but one of hundreds. 
My observation leads me to know and assert that for every dollar re- 
ceived as taxes for the sale of liquors, ten dollars go out of the public 
purse.36 


Growing out of a resolution adopted at the rally, requests were 
mailed to all the county commissioners asking them to refuse 
to license any more liquor dealers until after the August elec- 
tion.*7 As a result of these requests and in conformity with the 
revenue law of the last session of the General Assembly, which 
followed the recommendations of Jarvis and gave to commis- 
sioners absolute discretionary power, many counties for several 
months were without licensed saloons.?8§ 

Four or five towns, not being willing to wait for the August 
election, made the question of licensing saloons the predomi- 
nating issue in their municipal elections. In this movement 
Charlotte took the lead and the municipal officers were nomi- 
nated on either a “license” or a “no license” ticket.2® On elec- 


35 Carolina Watchman, May 5, 1881. 
— cit.; see, also, News and Observer, April 28, 1881; Goldsboro Messenger, May 5, 
The last sentence in the above quotation of Governor Jarvis, coming from a man who 
was not given to making exaggerated statements, was the keynote of the campaign. He 
was not convinced that the proposed law would solve the liquor evil, but he said that he 
believed the enormity of the problem warranted a try. 
37 News and Observer, April 28, 1881; Goldsboro Messenger, May 5, 
sane ——— May 5, 1881; Tarboro Southerner, May 12, 1881 ; Fiidine Watchman, 
39 Charlotte Observer, February 9, 1881. “The prohibition question is to be the issue in 
the next municipal election in this city. This was decided by the vote of the Charlotte 
Prohibition Association at its meeting night before last. There is a large proportion of 
our population which has been in favor of this issue being made for years.” 
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tion day, which was “surprisingly quiet, considering the nature 
of the issues involved,” DeWolfe, representing the prohibition- 
its, won over his opponent, William Johnson, by a majority of 
25 votes.*° 


During March, April, and the first of May, the chances for 
the success of the prohibitionists continued bright. Seemingly 
there was not much opposition. After the prohibition rally in 
Raleigh, county conventions were called, rallies with speeches 
were held, parades of children were staged, and everywhere the 
prohibitionists were organizing for victory.*! If the election 
had been held in May, the results would probably have been very 
close. However, after the first enthusiasm had somewhat cooled 
and disagreements had begun to occur in the ranks of the re- 
formers, the liquor dealers suddenly took the initiative against 
prohibition. 

Early in May a circular was mailed out from Raleigh by five 
liquor dealers addressed “To the Liquor Dealers of North Caro- 
lina,” in which was. outlined a plan of organization.*2 It was 
suggested that associations of liquor dealers be formed in every 
county and that each association appoint one delegate to a central 
canvass committee which was to meet in Raleigh, June 1, 1881. 
This action was deemed necessary, said the circular, to protect 
their interests, because such a central committee would be influ- 
ential in seeking aid from within and without the State, “and 
could raise a large fund for campaign purposes.” 


Pursuant to the call, the delegates of the whiskey dealers met 
in Raleigh at the appointed time.*? The celerity with which 
meetings were held in nearly every county and the willingness of 
many men to make the “personal sacrifice” in time and expense 
of going to Raleigh, indicated superior organization and means 
of action.44 The convention met in Metropolitan Hall, with 


40 Tbid.. May 8, 1881; Greensboro Patriot, May 4, 1881. The former had this to say of 
the results: “The triumph is the result of the spontaneous uprising of the best element 
in our community, and while most of the colored men voted against prohibition, enough of 
them voted with the prohibitionists to lift the whole question out of the arena of politics 
and place it upon its merits. In fact, the issue represented was purely for or against social 
reform, in which the appeal of gray-headed old men and prayers of women were potent.” 

41 For typical accounts of some of these activities see: News and Observer, May 17, 25, 
1881; Goldsboro Messenger, May 2, 1881; Asheville Citizen, June 30, 1881. 

42 Chatham Record, May 12, 1881; Carolina Watchman, May 26, 1881; Orange County 
Observer, May 21, 1881; Davie Times, May 19, 1881; News and Observer, June 1, 1881. 

43 News and Observer, June 3, 1881. 

44 Farmer and the Mechanic, June 9, 1881. 
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about 300 accredited delegates present, one-fourth of whom were 


I Negroes.45 L. N. Cooper called the convention to order, after 
5 which James E. Boyd made a long and spirited speech against 
; prohibition. He attacked the proposed law because it would 
ee destroy one of the great industries of the State. Following the 
i speech, a permanent organization was effected to be known as 
: the Anti-Prohibition Association for the State of North Caro- 
i lina, sometimes referred to as the Liquor League Association. 


After adopting resolutions against the prohibition law, declaring 
that “it was destructive to the moral, social, and material prog- 
ress of the people,” and that the Anti-Prohibition Association 
was the real representative of the cause of temperance, the con- 
vention adjourned with the fixed determination to wage an ag- 
gressive campaign.*® 

Ever since the passage of the prohibition law some of the lead- 
ers of the Republican party had been watching the crystallization 
of public opinion with increasing enthusiasm. They saw what 
appeared to be a rare opportunity to endorse the anti-prohibition 
side and thereby receive the credit for a victory. At the pre- 
vious session, both houses were under the control of the Demo- 
crats and they would have to bear the responsibility for passing 
such a law, in spite of the fact that the vote on the bill had not 
been along party lines.47 On the other hand, many prominent 
| Republicans, including the influential Republican newspaper, the 
North State, opposed making it a party issue. But with the 
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45 Tarboro Southerner, June 9, 1881. The Charlotte Observer, June 3, 1881, said: ‘The 
News and Observer says ‘there is a large attendance, among them some men of prominence.’ 
But we notice from the names printed that many of these ‘prominent’ participants are 
i Republicans and federal officeholders.” 

46 Several other interesting, if not significant, speeches were made before the convention. 
: One Rev. J. B. Brown, who, according to the Orange County Observer, June 18, 1881, 
: had been expelled from the Baptist church, ridiculed the preachers supporting prohibition 
in a vitriolic speech, saying that in the August election they would learn a lesson that 
would do them good. 

At the night session the meeting was turned over to the colored speakers, who made merry 
over the hope that this fight would put the Republican party in power. 

Governor Vance had the following to say about the convention and his attitude toward 
prohibition, when he was interviewed by Rev. R. L. Abernathy of Rutherford College: 
“Well, I have not been saying anything upon either side. I have feared that it might be a 
sort of political move to injure the Democratic party; and, as you know, I have been a 
watcher of its interests. But, the other day they had an Anti-Prohibition Meeting in 
Raleigh, composed of whiskey sellers from the North, the dealers in and around Raleigh, 
revenue officials from the mountains to the seaboard; and when I thought that I must be 
read out with one side or the other, I said to myself, ‘My God, Vance! You cannot be 
read out with this party.’” Carolina Watchman, July 21, 1881. 

47 Chatham Record, June 2, 1881. 

How the vote stood on the final passage of the bill: 

Senate: 22 Democrats and 4 Republicans voted for. 

7 Democrats and 3 Republicans voted against. 

House: 54 Democrats and 16 Republicans voted for. 

8 Democrats and 3 Republicans voted against. 

Of the votes cast against, only one was by a Negro. 
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drift of public sentiment away from prohibition, the executive 
committee of the Republican party met just before the convening 
of the whiskey dealers’ convention to consider the possibilities of 
the situation. No action was taken, however, relative to the 
subject of prohibition; but the resignation of T. M. Cooper as 
chairman of the executive committee and the election of Dr. J. J. 
Mott, an outspoken enemy of prohibition, presaged what was 
to follow.*8 

Dr. Mott determined not to let pass the opportunity which he 
believed would split the Democratic party and bring his party 
into power in the State. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
force the executive committee of his party to declare against 
prohibition, he issued of his own accord on June 10 a circular 
asking for contributions to help fight “fanatical error and politi- 
cal trickery combined.”*® Five days later the committee was 
again called into session in Raleigh and, after “the most inhar- 
monious of all their assemblies,” it endorsed what had already 
been done by Dr. Mott, agreeing to throw the organized strength 
of the Republican party against prohibition.5®° Dr. Mott justi- 
fied his precipitous action on the ground that he wished to 


solidify the Negro vote to the advantage of his party. The deci- 
sion of the executive committee was denounced by many of the 
leaders of that party; prominent among these were Judge R. P. 
Dick, ex-Judges Albertson, Henry, Reade, and Buxton, and D. A. 
Jenkins, W. W. Holden, Daniel L. Russell, W. S. Ball, and many 
others.51 


By the middle of July, so strong had become the movement 
against prohibition that even the most sanguine of the prohibi- 
tionists did not expect to carry the election. Many who had 
signed the petitions now allied themselves with the opposing 
camp.52 Paid speakers for the liquor dealers and the Republi- 
can party concentrated their efforts on the ignorant Negroes, 
who were told that prohibition was a Democratic trick to put 
them back into slavery. Many of these paid defenders of indi- 

Sane Sauter Bil ree Reem sas 8 te 


50 Farmer and the Mechanic, June 16, 1881. 


51 Carolina Watchman, June 23, 1881; the issue of July 14, 1881, carried a long article 
entitled, “Is Prohibition a Party Question ?” Opinions of about twenty prominent Republi- 
cans were quoted. 


52 Kinston Journal, April 7, 1881. 
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vidual liberty and economic prosperity carried Bibles around 
from which to prove that whiskey and drinking and even drunk- 
enness were not harmful, but, on the contrary, were defended 
by the “holy writ.”53 The antis had thoroughly organized an 
effective and smoothly operated machine in all the counties.54 
The lawyer-politicians, ever ready to champion a popular cause, 
flopped to the standard of the anti-prohibitionists. Thus days 


before the election on August 4 the results were a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Election day passed off quietly, with little or no disturbance in 


53 Rev. R. H. Whitaker, Reminiscences, Incidents and Anecdotes, pp. 196-204. Whitaker 
took a very active part in the campaign for prohibition and he relates this speech as 
typical: ‘“‘Fellow citizens!” they would say. “These are mighty ticklish times!" (“Eh! 
you hear dat,” a Negro would say.) “Yes, fellow-citizens, I know what I say when I 
tell you that we are in danger of losing our most sacred right—the right to eat and drink 
what we please.” (“Dat’s de Lawd’s trufe!’’) “I’m a white man and I’ve always voted 
the white ticket, but, my fellow-citizens, in times like these I know no party nor color, but 
I stand on those eternal principles of independence and justice which our forefathers 
secured to us by the shedding of their blood.” (“Bless de Lawd, don’t he talk sweet!’’) 
“T can’t help it, my fellow-citizens, that my skin is white, and yours is black, but I don’t 
stand on the color of a man’s skin when my brother is in distress; it’s my duty to be his 
friend, though he be as white as snow or as black as the ace of spades.” (‘“Dat’s de way 
ter talk it, gem’men; dat’s de way ter talk it!) “This prohibition bill is the most infernal 
and diabolical thing that was ever concocted by the enemies of a free and independent 
people.” (‘“Dat’s de Lawd’s trufe; what'd I tell you, Br’er Sam?) “This damnable bill, 
my fellow-citizens, is to keep us from taking a morning dram when we feel badly; from 
having a little in the house for snake-bites, and when the old woman is poorly, and from 
even making a little camphor for the headache.” (Dar, now, you hear dat, don’t you?’’) 
“T tell you, my fellow-citizens, as sure as I am looking into your honest and intelligent 
faces, upon which I see a determination, writ as with a pen of steel, to defeat this iniquitous 
measure, there’s something behind it.” (“Dat’s your Godamity’s trufe!’’) “Why, my 
fellow-citizens, I'm a member of the church, and I read my Bible, and I say here, before 
these prohibition gentlemen, that the Bible is teetotally against prohibition.” (“I sed s0, 
Br’er Jim!’’) “My fellow-citizens, hear what the Bible has to say: ‘Give strong drink to 
him that is ready to perish.’” (‘‘Dat’s de word.”) “Now, fellow-citizens, how are we to 
do that if all the strong drink is voted out?” (‘“‘Yea, Lawd, dat’s what I want ter know! 
Hit ’em ergin!’’) “And didn’t good old Paul tell his son Timothy to take a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake, and for his often infirmities?” (““Dar, now! Umph!’’) “And weren't 
old father Noah a preacher for one hundred and twenty years, and didn’t he get drunk 
when he pleased? And I dare these prohibition gentlemen to show us from the Bible that 
they ever had him up in the church.” (“‘Now you got it, bless de Lawd!’’) “And didn’t 
the blessed Savior say, ‘Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that 
which proceedeth out of the mouth’?” (“Now you're hittin’ em good!’’) “And, fellow- 
citizens, these gentlemen here would make you believe that all the murders are the result 
of drinking whiskey. Will they say that Cain had taken a drink that day he killed his 
brother Abel? I dare them to do it.” (‘‘Now, what’s dey got to say for deyselves? Bless 
de Lawd, de Bible’s on our side!’’) ; see ibid., pp. 198-201. 

54 Goldsboro Messenger, June 6, 30, 1881; Daily Review, July 22, 1881; News and Ob- 
server, June 2, 1881; Asheville Citizen, June 23, 1881. A correspondent from Wadesboro 
of the Charlotte Observer, August 4, 1881, described a rally of the anti-prohibitionists, held 
August 1: “Yesterday a big multitude of Negroes assembled at Wadesboro to hear their 
champions on anti-prohibition. They heard them. And oh, such speeches! The speakers 
talked about everything but the subject. They spoke contemptuously of the ministry—‘the 
little spike-tail preachers’; about the Negroes losing their liberties, ete. But to crown it all, 
Dockery absolutely mimicked the ministry by taking a text—-Deut. 14:26—and then mis- 
applied it to his base purposes; just as his great leader—the Devil—did on a former occa- 
sion, when he tried to get the Savior to throw himself down from the pinnacle of the 
temple. By this time the surging mass of Negroes were thoroughly aroused and further 
excited with whiskey. Just then some drunken Negro had to be arrested by the town 
officers. He resisted and was knocked down, whereupon the already maddened Negroes set 
upon the officers, crying ‘Kill them! Kill them!’ The officers fled for safety, followed by 
about 500 enraged Negroes throwing stones, flourishing sticks and pistols, and making 
fearful threats. Had it not been for the coolness and bravery of Judge Bennett, who 
mounted a horse and rode among the surging mass . . . commanding the peace, and the 
promptness of our high sheriff and other officers, there would have been much bloodshed 
and slaughter.” 
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the State.55 The results were almost everywhere a complete 
triumph for the Anti-Prohibition party. The vote was 48,370 
for and 166,325 against, making a majority of 117,955 votes 
against prohibition.5® Only three counties, Haywood, Transyl- 
vania, and Yancey, gave a majority for prohibition. The west- 
ern counties, in which larger percentages of white Republicans 
lived, gave more votes proportionally for prohibition than did 
other sections. In Mitchell County the “wet” majority was only 
20; Madison, 150; Cleveland, only 2 out of 3,000 votes cast. 
Among the towns which gave prohibition a majority were New- 
ton, Old Fort, Asheville, and other “fruit county” towns.57 


Many forces and factors contributed to the overwhelming 
defeat of state prohibition in 1881. The law admittedly was not 
entirely satisfactory. Nevertheless, too much emphasis must 
not be placed on the “defects” of the law. It is entirely probable 
that the people of North Carolina were not ready for a stricter 
law. These defects, however, gave excellent points of attack. 
Another powerful factor was the practice of uninformed people 
to follow the crowd. The Kinston Journal attributed the defeat 
largely to the lack of confidence of many voters in their own 
opinions and to the “lack of backbone.”5§ 


The old adage that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link 
was applicable to this election. North Carolina had not yet 
passed the suffrage amendment, and in the hunt for votes both 
sides encouraged the Negro to vote; but probably the antis were 
more successful. The consensus of opinion was that the Negroes 
voted almost solidly against prohibition.5® The fact that the 
western counties, with smaller ratios of colored population, gave 
larger votes for prohibition than did the eastern counties, gives 
weight to that opinion.*® Then, too, the majority against was 
just about equal to the number of Negroes that voted in the 
political elections, which would indicate that the white vote was 


55 Charlotte Observer, August 5, 1881. ‘‘Never before was there such universal discussion 
of a campaign issue. . . . There was not a demonstration towards a row.” This comment 
for Charlotte was typical for other towns. The general quietness and orderliness of election 
day came as a surprise to many, especially after so many exciting incidents of the cam- 
paign. 

56 R. D. W. Connor, North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 1019-1020. 

57 Farmer and the Mechanic, August 11, 1881. 

58 August 18, 1881. 


59 Charlotte Observer, August 5, 1881; Carolina Watchman, August 11, 1881; Whitaker, 
op. cit., p. 197. 


60 In Charlotte, Ward No. 1, 226 Negroes voted out of 238 registered, while only 280 white 
people voted out of 557 registered. 
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pretty evenly divided. The Republican party’s stand against 
prohibition undoubtedly influenced many Negroes to vote with 
the majority. 

The action of the executive committee of that party in endors- 
ing the wet side did not, however, influence many white Republi- 
cans to vote wet, but it had a more significant result upon the 
voters of the Democratic party. Many Democrats, especially 
the political leaders, feared that prohibition would endanger the 
political status of the State. Should the results be relatively 
close, the newly formed Anti-Prohibition Association would 
hold the balance of power in future political contests. The Re- 
publican party, having already set its sails to catch this third 
party in the making, was in a position to make the most of its 
opportunity. Thus it became “stylish” for Democrats, just 
before election, to show that they were opposed to prohibition, 
and many voted wet for political reasons. 

These factors, together with the well-articulated organization 
and almost unlimited financial resources of the liquor dealers, 
both within and without the State, were too powerful for the 
more loosely organized prohibition forces, who were without 
much financial backing or hope of future emoluments. While no 
definite statistics are available regarding the amount of money 
raised and spent by the liquor dealers, there can be no doubt that 
they did spend large sums.®? 

The most significant thing about the election was the fact that 
nearly 50,000 men in North Carolina in 1881 had determined to 
support prohibition and were ready to bear the political and 
social consequences of their actions. While some few citizens 
saw and talked of the real significance, many others concluded 
that the cause of prohibition had been set back fully fifty years. 
The Democratic papers, especially those that had supported pro- 
hibition, proclaimed far and wide that prohibition in North 
Pir ope By yy FR ggg nf sve y yng Ay pe Ry om 
cout Giles: Uae fer oF Ge Deen eaiens’ ele coker eae aioe 
tions to Prohibitionists for settling the color question.” 

Desks” cake tp FE te meee a ae coaacloe. Dercnas Winanan aaeee 
Gascios Gusting ths sokneien” “fie Chatham ineok Wa’ ik, Seah, awe fe es eiteone 
that. the Goldsboro Messenger was offered, by a liquor firm in Baltimore, Messrs. Brown 


and Co., as many as 300 subscriptions if it would publish “good matter” in opposition to 
prohibition. The Messenger indignantly rejected the offer. 
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Carolina had met its Waterloo at the hands of the sovereign 
people and that all should abide by that verdict.°* They must 
have known, what they did not care to say, that the fight for 
prohibition had just begun. 

The election produced a very interesting political situation. 
Dr. J. J. Mott believed that the overwhelming defeat of prohibi- 
tion was a vindication of his policy of opposition and that the 
election had badly shattered the Democratic party, thereby pre- 
senting an opportunity, as he had predicted, that would enable 
him to lead his party to power. Now, all that was necessary 
with this clear background was to give encouragement to the 
already formed anti-prohibition forces and at the proper time 
step in and capture their votes by endorsing their platform. 


Other factors gave Dr. Mott additional cause for hoping that 
an influential third party could be started. For some time the 
agrarian population had been developing considerable hostility 
to prevailing political control. The premature Greenback move- 
ment of 1880 had left certain leaders of that party stranded in 
North Carolina while the farmers bore, if not patiently, for an- 
other decade their resentment against the policy of the faction 
then in control of the government. Yet, even in 1882, there was 
considerable talk of “Liberal’’ as opposed to “Bourbon” Demo- 
crats.64 Thus, if the premature liberal element could be allied 
with the anti-prohibition Democrats, the chances of breaking 
the control of the Democratic party were very favorable. 


The liquor dealers were the “power behind the throne” in the 
movement to galvanize the anti-prohibition people into an effec- 
tive political threat. During the seventies and early eighties 
many laws had been passed by the Legislature, because of pres- 
sure from the dry element, which had restricted their interests 
at every turn and helped to build up a public opinion against 
the saloon and the liquor traffic generally. A new party with 
anti-prohibition as its chief principle, holding the balance of 
power between the two old parties, would in all probability check 
the prohibition movement. Consequently, as soon as the results 
of the election were known, the liquor dealers began to take steps 


63 Greensboro Patriot, August 10, 1881. 
64 J. G. de R. Hamilton, North Carolina Since 1860, p. 208. 
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to carry out their plans.*5 As a result of the encouragement 
from the liquor dealers, the leaders of the State Anti-Prohibition 
‘Association decided to hold a meeting to map out a course of 
action. 

The executive committee of the association met in Raleigh, 
May 2, 1882.6 Those present were T. N. Cooper, S. E. O’Hara, 
William Johnston, E. P. Powers, J. H. Renfrow, J. J. Simms, 
C. J. Bailey, Matt Atkinson, and L. P. Devereaux for W. A. 
Moore. Col. T. N. Cooper, the ale roa and Col. 
William Johnston was elected to fill the vacancy. After con- 
siderable discussion, they decided to call a state anti-prohibition 
convention to be held in Raleigh, Wednesday, June 7, 1882, to 
present to the people a platform of principles and candidates for 
the state offices to be filled in the approaching November elec- 
tion.67 An “Address to the People of North Carolina” was 
prepared and adopted, which gave the reasons for the need of 
such a party and extended an invitation to the “liberal, inde- 
pendent voters of the State, without regard to former political 
affiliation,” to join the new party by sending representatives to 


the convention. As stated in the address, the party was to pro- 
tect liberties and rights assured by the hearty codperation of 
more than 100,000 majority in the last election, to restore local 
self-government, to diffuse education more generally among the 
masses, to purify the ballot box, and forever to “settle the vexed 
question of restraining by law those vices which can best be cor- 
rected by moral suasion and religious organizations.’’®§ 


The convention assembled on the appointed day, with about 
150 delegates present, including approximately 40 Democrats, 


65 Tarboro Southerner, August 18, 1881. “We rise to ask the meaning of such organiza- 
tion? If it is to encourage and propagate intemperance or to control State legislation in 
the interest of the liquor seller, then we, for one, beg to enter our solemn protest against it.” 

5 sangg and Observer, May 3, 1882; Carolina Watchman, May 11, 1882. 

oc. cit. 

68 The address further said: “In the opinion of this committee such action is right and 
proper, that those who honestly stood up for the right then, shall have the opportunity to 
ratify their action, by the adoption of principles and election of men opposed to the party 
organization which forces this unjust legislation upon them. 

“The leadership and the methods of this organization, the channel through which it 
speaks to the people, and the spirit of dictation and abuse with which it attempts to drive 
into its support those choosing to act for themselves, demands the present movement. A 
majority of the state which supported this odious legislation of last year continue to mis- 
represent us. Our manhood and self-respect require us to rebuke once more this insulting 
minority, that it may learn to respect the people’s rights and liberties. 

“In this movement principles are involved which should be cherished by every freeman, 
and it is our duty to see that they are protected against this intolerable spirit. . . . The 
bitterness with which we were denounced last summer lives not alone on the tongues of 
our defamers, but has taken root deep down into their hearts.” 
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80 Republicans, and 30 Negroes.®® William Johnston was made 
chairman. The address was endorsed as the platform with the 
additional “plank” that education should be supported by both 
state and national governments and that the money derived by 
the United States revenue tax on whiskey should be given to the 
common schools to be spent under the supervision of the State. 
For office, the convention nominated for congressman at large 
Oliver H. Dockery, a Republican, and for the Supreme Court 
Judge George N. Folk, a Democrat. 

When the Republican convention met a week or so later, its 
course of action had already been determined upon. Under the 
guiding hand of Dr. Mott, it endorsed the nominees of the Lib- 
eral Anti-Prohibition party and designated a committee to act 
with a committee of that party to fill all vacancies that might 
arise.7° The platform adopted declared that the “Bourbon lead- 
ers of the Democratic party” were responsible for the passage of 
the prohibition bill and the agitation resulting therefrom. “The 
said bill having been rejected by a vote of the people, the Repub- 
licans of this State, in maintaining the fundamental principle 
that the majority must rule, request their candidates for the 


Legislature to vote for the repeal of said prohibition bill and 
against all similar measures.”7! 


Many dry Republicans resented the action of the convention 
in tying up their party with the liquor element. Rowan Repub- 
licans resolved in a public meeting that they welcomed recalci- 
trant Democrats who wished to further the interests of the 
Republican party, “but if their object be office—personal promo- 
tion to high and lucrative positions—we have to say they will be 
disappointed.”’72 Similar expressions were made in many other 
places.73 Generally speaking, however, the members of that 
party acquiesced in the action of its leaders. The Winston 
Union Republican said: ‘We can do no better than to sanction 


69 State Journal, June 27, 1882 (the official organ of the party); Carolina Watchman, 
June 8, 1882. Other candidates nominated: C. C. Pool, John A. Moore, Frank H. Darby, 
William A. Guthrie, L. F. Churchill, and Jacob A. Long for Superior Court judges. Long 
and Darby declined the EI co cong Lenoir Topic, June 21, 1882. 

70 Carolina Watchman, June 22, 1882. 

71 North Carolina Democratic Handbook, 1882. p. 7. The last five words caused a hot 
debate in the convention; Carolina Watchman, June 22, 1882. 

72 Carolina Watchman, May 25, 1882. Dr. Mott had already written to the U. S. Assistant 
Postmaster General to the effect that if any small offices existed, they might be given 
advantageously to liberal Democrats. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 208. 

73 Ibid., May 18, 1882, quoting an article, “Mott Surrenders,” from Asheville Citizen; 
see, also, Lenoir Topic, June 28, 1882. 
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the ticket, for what is there to hope for from the success of the 
Democrats?”’74 Another Republican paper, the Greensboro 
North State, accepted the results in an editorial under the cap- 
tion, “We Bow.”’75 


The Democratic party was in a quandary. During the cam- 
paign of 1881 its press and speakers had lost no opportunity to 
declare that prohibition was not a political issue—in spite of 
the action of the executive committee of the Republican party. 
After the election this position was unanimously taken and no 
little time and space were used to show that the liquor question 
was dead beyond any hope of final resurrection.7® A similar 
position was taken in the party platform of that year by declar- 
ing that “the question of prohibition is not now, and never has 
been, endorsed by the Democratic party. . .. We regard the 
matter as finally settled, and any attempt to renew the agitation 
a Republican move.”77 Their press rang with denunciation of 
the liberals who were called “sore heads,” “wolves in sheep’s 
clothing,” “smirched and guilty fellows,” “Mott’s mongrel me- 
nagerie,” “political fossils,” who were trying to get into the Re- 


publican party to “feast on the spoils of that desperate party” 


and wanted the anti-prohibition “nag to carry them over 
safely.”78 


After the first excitement had subsided and it became evident 
that only a few Democrats would leave their party, the Demo- 
cratic party began to breathe more easily; but it continued to 
enjoy the sport of heaping ridicule upon those who followed the 
Liberal—Anti-Prohibition party.7® Moreover, Democrats, in 
order to please the liquor dealers and to detract attention from 
the former prohibition campaign, launched under the able lead- 
ership of Senator Vance a vigorous attack upon the United 
States internal revenue system. He was instrumental in hav- 


74 Ibid., June 29, 1882, quoting that paper; Chatham Record, April 27, 1882. 

75 Ibid., June 29, 1882; Greensboro North State, August 8, 1882. 

76 Tarboro Southerner, August 18, 1881; Carolina Watchman, August 18, 1881; Davie 
Times, May 5, 1882. 

77 North Carolina Democratic Handbook, 1882, p. 10, 

78 Davie Times, May 26, 1882, quoting News and Observer; Daily Review, June 8, 15, 1882; 
Asheville Citizen, July 22, 1882; Carolina Watchman, June 22, 1882; Lenoir Topic, June 7, 
1882. 

79 Daily Review (Wilmington), July 22, 1882, declared that only two Liberal—Anti- 
Prohibition Democrats were in New Hanover County; none in Pender, Duplin, Sampson, 
Columbus. Brunswick, and Bladen, several hundred in Cumberland of old Greenback stripe; 
see, also, Asheville Citizen, September 23, 1882: ‘“‘We cannot begin to publish all the good 
news we get from every section of the State, as to how Revenue Liberalism is dying out.” 
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ing a committee appointed by the Senate, with himself as chair- 
man, to make a thorough investigation of the system in North 
Carolina, and especially to scrutinize the official conduct of 
Dr. Mott. After making an extended examination, the com- 
mittee found nothing of consequence,®® and it was dismissed 
after it had served its real purposes. 

The results of the election of 1882 fully indicated that the 
Liberal—Anti-Prohibition party might have been a serious threat 
to the Democratic majority. In the Seventh Congressional 
District, a Democratic stronghold, Tyre York, a member of the 
new party, defeated R. F. Armfield. The black district was 
won by J. E. O’Hara, a Halifax Negro who had taken a promi- 
nent part in the fight to defeat prohibition and to build up a third 
party. However, the relative strength of the two parties re- 
mained about the same in the Legislature, only one Anti-Prohi- 
bitionist being elected.81 

The Liberal—Anti-Prohibition alliance with the Republican 
party endured through the next campaign, 1884. The two par- 
ties held their conventions in Raleigh at the same time, meeting 
in separate halls and allowing a joint committee to select the 
ticket, on which the Republicans got most of the places. It 
adopted a very brief platform of principles, resembling those of 
the Republican party, but strangely enough, prohibition was not 
mentioned.82 After this, the remaining members were defi- 
nitely absorbed by the Republican party.®? 

Vigorous assaults of the Democrats on the internal revenue 
system proved, what at first was not clear to all, to be a very 
popular issue.84 The Kinston Journal said: “We fear that 
some of our Democratic papers are over-zealous in this matter 

. in order to get right before the people they gravely propose 


80 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 209; Lenoir Topic, June 28, 1882. 

81 Carolina Watchman, November 23, 1882, claimed the small Democratic majority in the 
State was caused by the election of 1881. 

82 North Carolina Democratic Handbook, 1884, pp. 5 and 6; Asheville Citizen, May 15, 
1884; Carolina Watchman, May 8, 1884, printed the proceedings and made this comment: 
ae — convention was a fizzle. Twenty-four white men and two colored men 
attended.” 

83 An interesting bit of information appeared in the Carolina Watchman, November 4, 
1886: “There was an _ independent anti-prohibition-liberal-democratic-republican ticket 
printed at the Star of Zion office—conducted by Negroes—but for some cause they were not 
permitted to be distributed, and the ‘faithful’ stayed largely at home. The names on the 
ticket would amuse anyone. They were all, or nearly so, old aspirants for office, but the 
people have not recognized them.” 

84 These attacks occurred often; for a few typical see: News -— Observer, Dec. 25, 1883, 


Feb. 5, Sept. 9, Aug., 1884; June 2, 1885; State Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1885; Asheville Citizen, 
Nov. 14, 1882. 
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to abolish the internal revenue on whiskey and tobacco.’’®5 The 
principle of the “famous ‘red-legged grasshopper’ campaign” of 
1876, in which Governor Vance declared “that every man had 
the right to make his liquor ‘up the hollows and over the hills,’ ” 
was reasserted as sound individualistic democracy.8® Now in 
1884, Governor Vance, again helping to direct his party, made 
a very carefully prepared speech in the Senate in which he 
undertook to prove by statistics that the system was being used 
for political purposes.87 He charged, and the charge was never 
proven to be incorrect, that during election years the expenses 
for collecting the tax were greater than for the years in which 
no election occurred. He further showed that about one-tenth 
of the salary of the officials was paid into the Republican party 
treasury for campaign purposes. At about the same time, Gen- 
eral W. R. Cox, in the House of Representatives, was also making 
vigorous speeches against the “iniquitous system,’”’ which were 
always printed and distributed for home consumption.** The 
Republican party, not being willing for the Democrats to reap 
all the reward, likewise favored the removal of the system from 
North Carolina.*® The Greensboro North State, Republican, 
said: “The repeal of the law would remove one of the most ob- 
noxious and corrupting influences from our body politic.” ®° 


Thus the aftermath of the prohibition election gave the liquor 
dealers an opportunity to form a third party for the purpose of 
forever eliminating prohibition from North Carolina. Dr. Mott 
tried to use this deflection in the interest of the Republican party, 


85 January 26, 1882. 

86 Union Republican, January 28, 1903; see, also, Lenoir Topic, July 28, 1881. In this 
campaign Governor Vance carried the grasshopper to make the people laugh and to illustrate, 
in this crude way, the prevalence of Republican officeholders: “ “This fellow,’ said he, 
holding-up the grasshopper, snugly preserved in his bath of alcohol, ‘this fellow can smell 
the branch and tell how far up is the next still. This fellow can look at an honest man’s 
back and tell in which pocket he carries his private tickler. He can smell a canteen and 
tell whether the liquor is tax-paid. He eats up every green thing that God ever gave to 
men, and he only serves the universal dissolution. The time has come that an honest man 
can’t take an honest drink without having a gang of revenue officers after him.’ All this 
was loudly cheered by the Democratic party.” Lenoir Topic, July 28, 1881. 

87 Z. B. Vance, Speech on Internal Revenue System, June 25, 1884. 

88 W. R. Cox, Tariff Commission and Internal Revenue, speech, 1882. 

2 North Carolina Democratic Handbook (gives Republican platforms), 1884, p. 4; 1888, 
p. 9. 

90 June 20, 1884: “It would drive into industrial pursuits” the officers and relieve the 
country of their constant and irritating presence. ‘“‘And most of all, the repeal of these 
laws would put a stop to the numberless prosecutions in the courts, and the ‘perjury, 
subornation of perjury, and the revolting practices which have grown up among the people 
to avoid detection or conviction, . . . which crimes and practices are a hundredfold more 
damaging to the good order of society than all violations of the revenue laws.” 

It is interesting to note that this same argument is used widely by the wet press of today 
(1931) against prohibition. 
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but the whole movement failed. The Democratic party launched 
a vociferous attack on the United States internal revenue system 
in order, first, to satisfy the liquor interests of the State, and, 
second, to please the people by opposing something from the 
Federal government. The Spirit of the Age summarized the 
aftermath in this significant statement. “Let politicians prate 
and bluster and turn somersaults and make wry faces if they 
delight in that kind of sport, but it will all amount to nothing 
in the end, for the prohibition movement of the country is grow- 
ing and is going to keep on growing until it shall come like a 
mighty wave.”®! And within five years thousands of people of 


North Carolina were voting on prohibition in the local option 
movement. 


91 State Journal, July 27, 1882, quoting the Spirit of the Age. 





THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 
By Prrer S. McGuire 


“The present Seaboard Air Line Railway Company is a con- 
solidation, formed in 1915, of the Seaboard Air Line Railway and 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, formerly the Carolina, 
Atlantic and Western Railway. The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
became existent on April 10, 1900, through an order of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the City of Richmond, under which the name of 
Richmond, Petersburg and Carolina Railroad Company was 
changed to the Seaboard Air Line Railway. Subsequent to this 
change of name and during 1901, the various lines which, since 
1893, had been associated together as the Seaboard Air Line, an 
operating association of several systems, were merged into the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. The property and franchises of the 
several corporations were acquired by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway by direct puprchase.”! The foregoing statement, pre- 
pared by officials of the company under an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is sufficiently accurate, no doubt, for val- 
uation purposes; but it is, nevertheless, somewhat misleading. It 
creates the impression, perhaps unintentionally, that the Sea- 
board Air Line was formed in 1893; whereas there is abundant 
evidence that this title had then been in fairly general use for 
nearly twenty years to designate an increasingly close associa- 
tion of connecting railroads under the control of the Seaboard 
and Roanoke. The beginnings of this association, indeed, ante- 
date the Civil War, and may be traced to the commercial rival- 
ries of certain Virginia towns.? 

The state of North Carolina falls naturally into five rather 
distinct economic provinces. Two of these—the Northeast 
Coastal Plain, or Roanoke section, and the Northeast Piedmont— 
were in pre-railroad days tributary to Virginia in matters of 


1 Corporate History of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company (Norfolk, 1922), p. 83. 

2 This paper does not purport to give all the evidence. It is based on the papers of Major 
W. W. Vass, which were recently acquired by the University of North Carolina. Major Vass 
was treasurer of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company from January 1, 1845, to 
December 20, 1893. He was also treasurer of the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line from April 
4, 1868, to December, 1893. Letter to the president and board of directors of the Raleigh 
and Gaston and Raleigh and Augusta railroads, June 24, 1893. Private Letterbook, April 7, 
1893, to October 22, 1894, pp. 18. 19. Vass to R. C. Hoffman, president, Seaboard Air Line, 
May 27. 1893. This and other letters cited are in the Vass Papers unless otherwise noted. 
The writer is indebted to Professor Hamilton of the University of North Carolina for per- 
mission to use these papers before they were catalogued, and for several valuable suggestions. 
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trade. The surplus products of the former section were carried 
down the Roanoke River to Albemarle Sound, thence up the 
Pasquotank River, and along the Dismal Swamp Canal to Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth. The Piedmont section had in those days 
only one product, tobacco, that would bear the cost of transpor- 
tation; and most of the surplus was sent along the same route, 
although some went to Petersburg, Richmond, and other Vir- 
ginia towns on the Fall Line. 

With the advent of the railroad, Petersburg reached out for a 
larger share of this trade, and projected a railway to the Roa- 
noke opposite Weldon. This was opened in 1833 as the Peters- 
burg and Weldon. It proved so successful that Norfolk and 
Portsmouth were virtually compelled to follow suit; and in 1835 
the Seaboard and Roanoke, chartered in 1832 as the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke, was opened between Portsmouth and Weldon. 
Richmond was late in the field; but by 1856 it had completed the 
Richmond and Danville, and was ready to bid for the traffic of 
the Northeast Piedmont.4 

The diversion of trade to Virginia had never been palatable 
to the seaports of North Carolina; it also ran counter to the 
growing spirit of state pride; but divergence of interest between 
the Piedmont and the Plain, coupled with sectional jealousies in 
the latter, caused the government to waver in its faith and ulti- 
mately play into the hands of Virginia. So it happened that the 
“Mother of Presidents” became in due time the mother of rail- 
way integration in the South. Three of the four great systems, 
which today control the transportation of the South Atlantic 
Slope, had their origins within the State, although control soon 
passed to northern capitalists. The Petersburg and Weldon de- 
veloped into the Atlantic Coast Line; the Seaboard and Roanoke 
became the parent-stem of the Seaboard Air Line; and the Rich- 
mond and Danville was the nucleus of the Southern Railway 
System.5 

In the absence of a definite plan, North Carolina permitted the 
Wilmington and Raleigh, chartered in 1833, to change its north- 


3C. K. Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development (Chapel Hill, 1928), pp. 5-10. 
4 Ibid., pp. 31, 45, 164. For the economic background of the north and south railroads of 


Virginia, see H. D. Dozier, A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad (Boston, 1920), 
Chapter II. 


5 John Moody, Manual of Investments, Railroad Securities (New York, 1929), passim; 
F. W. Mundy, Earning Power of Railroads (New York, 1926), passim; Rand McNally, 
Commercial Atlas of America, 57th Edition, passim. 
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ern terminus to Weldon, where it connected directly with the 
Seaboard and Roanoke and indirectly with the Petersburg and 
Weldon. Later it invested in the stock of this road $600,000 of 
the surplus revenue received from the Federal government in 
1837, although it must have been fairly obvious that the Virginia 
towns could have asked for nothing better. In the same spirit, 
it chartered the Raleigh and Gaston, December, 1835, although 
the only possible outlet for this road at the time was the Peters- 
burg and Weldon, via the Greenville and Roanoke from Gaston. 
It endorsed the bonds of this road to the amount of $800,000; 
and later defrayed one-half the cost of a branch from Gaston io 
Weldon, in order that a connection might be made with the 
Seaboard and Roanoke, which furnished the balance of the 
necessary funds.® 

In 1849, however, the State made what seems like a belated 
effort to break the chains which the Virginia towns, taking 
advantage of this lack of a definite policy, were fast riveting 
upon its commerce. In that year the North Carolina Railroad 
was chartered to run between Goldsboro and Charlotte via 
Raleigh and Salisbury. It was generally expected that this road 
would ultimately form a link in a central system extending from 
the Atlantic to the Tennessee line, and the State subscribed for 
two-thirds of its stock; but it was later found that the charter 
did not designate the route between Raleigh and Salisbury. 
Thereupon, the directors, in order to satisfy the people of the 
Northeast Piedmont who had subscribed for stock, decided to 
build the road in a wide curve through Hillsborough, Graham, 
Greensboro, Lexington, and Concord, to Salisbury and Charlotte. 
This was done; and the road thus acquired an interest in north 
and south traffic which was destined to defeat the aspirations of 
those who saw in it the beginnings of an east and west trunk line. 
This interest was heightened when, soon after the completion 
of the road, the Raleigh and Gaston formed a connection with 
it “to the great advantage of both roads”; and it was not mate- 
rially lessened by the opening of the Atlantic and North Caro- 
lina, Goldsboro to Morehead City, and the Western North Caro- 


6 Laws of North Carolina, 1835, Chap. 25, p. 17; Chap. 30, p. 60. The State lost heavily 
on both roads. For the details, see Brown, op. cit., Chapters III and IV. 
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lina, Salisbury to the vicinity of Morganton, which was accom- 
plished just before the Civil War with the aid of the State.’ 


Thus, by 1860, the north and south trend of traffic was well 
established in North Carolina. One might cross the State by 
either of two all-rail routes—the coast route via the Wilmington 
and Weldon and its connections, or the inland route over the 
Seaboard and Roanoke or the Petersburg Road, the Raleigh and 
Gaston, the North Carolina, and the Charlotte and South Caro- 
lina. Freight could be moved without transhipment from Char- 
lotte to Petersburg or Portsmouth via the latter route; it could 
also go by way of Goldsboro and the Wilmington and Weldon; 
but most of it, naturally, took the shorter route over the Raleigh 
and Gaston. The latter, indeed, would seem to have had almost 
a monopoly of the traffic of the Northeast Piedmont.® 


The Civil War tended to strengthen this trend. It helped, 
first of all, to weaken the spirit of separatism, which had, in the 
main, favored the development of east and west routes; and, in 
the second place, it revealed the fatal defects in the transporta- 
tion system of the Confederacy—the many gaps in such north 
and south lines as existed, the differences in gauge, and espe- 
cially the lack of an easily defended, direct, through route from 
Richmond to the fertile fields of Southwest Georgia and Alabama. 
To remedy in part the last-named defect, the Confederate gov- 
ernment, with the codperation of the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad and the consent of North Carolina, constructed the 
Piedmont Railroad to bridge the gap between Danville, Virginia, 
and Greensboro, on the North Carolina Road.® The Federal 
government also aided in the process of reorientation. “It 
brought rails over Long Bridge at Washington and completed a 
connection at Alexandria, giving the first physical contact be- 
tween the northern and southern systems in the East. It com- 
pleted the connection at Petersburg, the infamous lack of which 
had hampered Lee for years.”1° Finally, it took possession of 

7 Ibid., pp. 63-69, 70, 74-77, 98, 159, 117-125, 104, 146. 

8 Carolina Watchman, July 19, 1855; Brown, op. cit., p. 159. 

9 Ibid., pp. 283, 164-165. The construction of the Piedmont Road was delayed by the 
$1,000,000 in aid of the road See finally passed, CW. Ramsdcll, “The Confederate Governe 
a and the Railroads,” American Historical Review, XX, p. 801, and note 29. 


R. Fish, “The Restoration of the Southern Railroads,’ University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History (Madison, 1919), No. 2, p. 9. 
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the Piedmont Railroad, as it did of practically all roads which 
its military leaders deemed essential to the success of their 
operations; and, at the conclusion of hostilities, turned it over to 
the Richmond and Danville,1! which thus gained entrance to 
Greensboro and became a formidable competitor for the trade 
of the Northeast Piedmont. 

For the two years immediately following the surrender of 
Johnston’s army, however, the entrance of the Richmond and 
‘Danville into North Carolina had little effect upon the general 
traffic situation. These were, of course, years of distress and 
rehabilitation for the South; and particularly for the Seaboard 
states. There was little to export, and almost no money with 
which to pay for imports; the people were too poor and too 
busy to travel. Railway traffic, both freight and passenger, was 
reduced to a necessary minimum. Dividends disappeared en- 
tirely, or were sharply reduced.12 Such freight as there was 
from points in the Piedmont south of Greensboro continued to 
move, as it had before the war, over the North Carolina and its 
eastern connections; for the Richmond and Danville had no 
connection with the North Carolina. Some through passengers, 
no doubt, transferred to the new road at Greensboro; but the 
loss of revenue from this cause must have been relatively slight 
in view of the general decline in passenger traffic. Passengers 
from South Carolina and beyond, moreover, preferred the coast 
route as more direct; and the through passenger traffic of the 
North Carolina Road had always been light.13 

Competition among the eastern roads for the reduced traffic 
of these years approached the cut-throat stage, and rumors of 
combinations and rebate agreements were rife. The letter of 
Colonel Whitford referred to above (note 12) charged that in 
the division of through freights the Seaboard and Roanoke, 
though only 79 miles long, drew pay for 100 miles; while the 
Raleigh and Gaston and North Carolina received credit for their 
real lengths, 100 and 223 miles; also, that the Petersburg and 
Weldon, 60 miles long, received credit for 100 miles because it 
was obliged to use the bridge over the Roanoke owned by the 


11 Jbid., p. 16 and note 71. 

12 Ibid., pp. 19-22; Brown, op. cit., pp. 150, 238; Statement of dividends, July 1, 1861-—July 
1, 1871, Letterbook of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company, 1872-77, p. 168. 

13 Brown, op. cit., pp. 59, 93-94, 159. 
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Seaboard and could not compete with it. The Raleigh and 
Gaston, on the other hand, professed to fear a combination 
among her eastern rivals to deprive her of her through traffic, 
and appealed to past and prospective patrons of the road in the 
following advertisement: 

To Shippers, North Carolina all State Railway Lines (That used to 
be) the Old Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road, the shortest, quickest, 
safest and best line, North and South to be left out in the cold unless 
shippers specifically say via Raleigh and Gaston R. R. 

We are the great through Inland Air Line Route to all the Northern 
markets and have successfully worked the line . . . for the last 10 
years. 14 

The writer has no direct evidence of a combination against the 
Raleigh and Gaston at that time. The idea may have been a 
mere figment of the imagination, born of the consciousness that 
the road was not particularly popular, and strengthened by the 
fact that in 1867 it lost nearly two-thirds of its normal tonnage 
interchange with the North Carolina Railroad to its eastern 
rivals—the Wilmington and Weldon, and the Atlantic and North 
Carolina. The real cause of this sudden reverse is to be found, 
no doubt, in a resolution of the stockholders of the North Caro- 
lina Company, passed early in 1867, which directed the manage- 
ment to carry all freight as far as possible over the tracks of 
that road.15 This action was probably taken with a view to 
forcing the Raleigh and Gaston to grant the North Carolina 
better terms—not with the purpose of entering a combination 
against that road—and it had the desired effect. In March, 
1868, the Raleigh and Gaston entered into an agreement with the 
North Carolina Road by which the latter was allowed as much 
revenue on freights interchanged with the former at Raleigh 
as it would have earned had the goods been carried on to Golds- 
boro; and the Raleigh and Gaston agreed to pay to the North 
Carolina one dollar more than the regular fare for every through 
passenger routed over its road by the latter.1° This arrange- 
ment appears to have restored the normal trend of freight, if 
not of passenger, traffic.17 


14 Explicit directions were given for shipments from Boston, New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. Raleigh Sentinel, January 4, 1868, December 24, 1869, passim. 

15 Report of the North Carolina Railroad Company, 1868. 

"= Ibid. ; Raleigh Sentinel, Oct. 20, 21, 1869, Dec. 29, 1870. 

17 See Brown, op. cit., p. 157, for an interesting diagram of the traffic exchange of the 
North Carolina Railroad with its eastern connections for the year ending June 1, 1869. 
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The Richmond and Danville now began to show signs of that 
“vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself.” It met the offer of 
the Raleigh and Gaston with respect to through passengers from 
the North Carolina; and, apparently, succeeded in diverting the 
majority of such passengers at Greensboro.18 It appointed a 
committee to inquire into the possibilities of the Atlanta and 
Charlotte Air Line, then being projected by northern capitalists 
connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad; and it adopted the 
report of this committee, calling attention to the great signifi- 
cance of that road to the Richmond and Danville and recom- 
mending the acquisition of control over it.19 In 1870 it en- 
deavored to lease that portion of the North Carolina Railroad 
lying between Greensboro and Charlotte, but its offer was not 
accepted; and, early in 1871, it attempted to purchase a con- 
trolling interest in the Raleigh and Gaston with no better suc- 
cess.2° Finally, on September 11, 1871, it concluded a lease of 
the entire line of the North Carolina for a period of thirty years 
at $260,000 per annum; and proceeded to change the gauge to 
bring it into conformity with its own.?! 

Affairs on the Seaboard, meanwhile, were moving rapidly in 
the direction of integration. The Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Seaboard Air Line took on definite form during this period as 
a result of spirited competition and fear of the Richmond and 
Danville, which was generally looked upon as a tool of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and shared its unpopularity.2? 

The Atlantic Coast Line was at this time, and for twenty years 
thereafter, a loose association of roads paralleling the coast from 
Wilmington, N. C., to Washington, D.C. Even before the Civil 
War, this line of roads had done a profitable business in the 
carriage of mail and passengers; but breaks in the line at Peters- 
burg, Richmond, and Alexandria had seriously hampered the 


18 Raleigh Sentinel, Dec. 29, 1870. 

19 Brown, op. cit., p. 165. Reports of the Richmond and Danville Railroad Company, 
1865-70, paged consecutively, 273. 

20 Rrown, op. cit., pp. 172, 173. The offer was made by W. T. Sutherlin, a director of 
the Richmond and Danville, who offered to take 7,500 shares at $45.00. The market price 
was $52.00. Raleigh Sentinel, July 3, 6, 8, 1871, Aug. 5, 1873; Circular issued by the direc- 
tors of the Raleigh and Gaston, June 23, 1871, Vass Papers. 

21 Brown, op. cit., pp. 173, 179-181. The lease and the change of gauge aroused bitter 
opposition, and charges of corruption were freely made. 

22 Raleigh Sentinel, April 1, 1873, p. 2; May 3, 1873, p. 2, quoting a long editorial from 
the Virginia Appeal against Tom Scott. 
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transportation of freight.28 The Federal government had closed 
the gaps at Alexandria and Petersburg during the war; and, 
somewhat later, the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
had codperated with the Richmond and Petersburg in closing the 
gap between their roads at Richmond.?4 The Petersburg and 
Weldon had long maintained connections with the Wilmington 
and Weldon at the latter place, using the tracks of the Seaboard 
and Roanoke from Garysburg. With the above gaps filled, 
therefore, the line was in a position to offer fast freight service 
between Wilmington and the great cities of the North; and in 
1875 it inaugurated that traffic in fruits and vegetables which 
was to prove so profitable in later years.25 The Seaboard and 
Roanoke was for many years regarded as part of the line, and in 
1873 an Atlantic Coast Line Agency was established at Ports- 
mouth.?® 

The Seaboard Air Line developed pari passu with its future 
rival, although its methods were, in these early years, quite 
different. The Coast Line found existing roads which it could 
control through traffic agreements or leases; the Seaboard was 
obliged to undertake much new construction and depended 
largely upon stock ownership as a means of control. In 1868 
announcement was made that the Seaboard and Roanoke and the 
Bay Line of steamers had come under the same management ;27 
and in 1870, if not earlier, the Seaboard Inland Air Line General 
Trace and Claim Agency was set up at Portsmouth.?° In 1871, 
moreover, Major George W. Grice, president of the Bank of 
Portsmouth and a director in the Seaboard and Roanoke, began 
buying stock in the Raleigh and Gaston; and by midsummer of 
1873 the former road was in complete control of the latter.?° 
Finally, on September 1, 1873, the Seaboard Air Line Agency 


23 Brown, op. cit., p. 32, note 9; C. W. Ramsdell, ““The Confederate Government and the 
Railroads,” American Historical Review, XX, p. 796. 

24 Supra, p. 5, note 10; H. V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads, 1893, p. 565. 

25 Poor, Manual, 428; Wilmington Daily Review, May 26, 1880. 

26 Ibid., Sept., 1880, quoting Charlotte Observer, Sept. 15th; Major George W. Grice to 
Major Vass, April 23, 1875. 

27 Daily Sentinel (Raleigh), Jan. 11, 15, 1868, adv. These lines were backed by Mr. Mon- 
cure Robinson, long prominent in transportation circles in Maryland and Virginia. Minority 
Stockholder, in Raleigh Sentinel, Aug. 5, 1873. 


we of letters from J. W. McCarrick, Agt., to Major Vass, April 7, 1870—April 10, 
ia. 


29 Statement of Major Grice at twenty-third annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Raleigh and Gaston, Annual Report, 1873. The control of the Seaboard was clearly shown 


nae” vote on important resolutions at this meeting, as reported in the Sentinel, Aug. 21-23, 
io. 
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was established at Portsmouth “to protect the interests of the 
Raleigh and Gaston.’’>° 


The absorption of the latter road by the Seaboard and Roanoke 
was not especially palatable to the minority stockholders; and it 
was rendered even less so by the fact that the price of their 
stock declined, within a few months, from fifty-two dollars to 
less than thirty.21 The editor of the Raleigh Sentinel declared 
that this fall was “altogether occasioned by permitting the Sea- 
board and Roanoke Railroad Company to become master by 
purchasing and controlling a majority of the stock in the Raleigh 
and Gaston Railroad Company.’?? It was charged that the 
circular issued by the directors at the time of the Sutherlin offer 
(supra, note 20) was a mere ruse to keep down the price in the 
interest of Moncure Robinson and his friends; that sales had 
been made secretly by President Hawkins, members of his fam- 
ily, several directors, and members of their families; and that no 
warning of impending danger had been given to the stockholders 
in general.?3 Major Grice, who was called by one stockholder 
the alter ego of Moncure Robinson, replied that he had nothing 
to conceal; that he believed codperation would be better for both 
roads; that the Southern Security Company had bought up the 
railroads of the State, and hemmed in the Raleigh and Gaston; 
and that he had bought the stock of the latter in the open mar- 
ket, at the earnest solicitation of the merchants of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
“Buck Tails.”?+ There was some talk of legal proceedings to 
protect the interests of the minority stockholders; but, so far 
as the writer has been able to determine, nothing came of it; 
and the Seaboard’s control of the Raleigh and Gaston was 
thenceforth generally admitted.?5 


The lease of the North Carolina Railroad by the Richmond and 
Danville had, indeed, effectually hemmed in the Raleigh and 


380 Grice to Vass, April 23, 1875. This is the first use of the title, “Seaboard Air Line,” 
that the writer has found. 

31 Minority Stockholder, in Raleigh Sentinel, Aug. 5, 1873. 

32 Raleigh Sentinel, July 31, 1873. 

33 Ibid., Aug. 5, 22, 1873. 

34 Tbid., August 22, 1873. The Southern Security Company was formed early in 1871 to 
handle the investments of the Pennsylvania Railway Company in southern railway securities. 
Brown, op. cit., p. 212, note 24; also, “The Southern Railway Security Company,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, April, 1929. 

35 “Report of Committee to Investigate Railroad Corporations,” Legislative Documents of 
North Carolina, 1891, No. 23, p. 53, testimony of J. C. Winder. 
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Gaston for the time being. The traffic agreement between the 
latter road and the North Carolina expired on August 1, 1873, 
and its expiration was reflected in a marked falling off in the 
gross receipts of the Raleigh and Gaston for that year.?® In 
anticipation of this outcome of the activities of the Virginia road, 
the directors of the Raleigh and Gaston, in the late autumn of 
1869, offered to lease the North Carolina for twenty years at an 
annual rental of $240,000; but were unsuccessful.?7 They, 
then, turned in earnest to the prosecution of a project for which 
plans had already been made. 

This project involved the realization of an ambition which 
the company had entertained since its organization, that of an 
extension to the South Carolina border and beyond.*® For this 
purpose they determined to revive the Chatham Railroad, which 
had been chartered in 1861 to build from Raleigh to the Chatham 
coal fields and abandoned in 1865 after $100,000 in Confederate 
money had been spent upon it. The Raleigh and Gaston had 
subscribed heavily to the stock of this road; and secured control 
of it, April 4, 1868, when the capital stock was divided in propor- 

tion to the value of Confederate money at the time of its pur- 
- chase.3® For the rehabilitation and extension of the road much 
capital would, of course, be necessary; and so, even before it 
secured control, the Raleigh and Gaston had appealed to the 
State for aid, as was the fashion in that period. Responding 
promptly to this appeal, the General Convention, March 11, 
1868, authorized an exchange of six per cent thirty-year bonds 
of the State, to the amount of $1,200,000, for bonds of the 
Chatham Railroad Company of like character and amount; and 
by a subsequent ordinance, March 16, 1868, it transferred to the 
company the State’s interest in the Cape Fear and Deep River 
Navigation works.*® The first Reconstruction Legislature was 
even more generous; and by March, 1870, the company had re- 
ceived 3,200 thousand-dollar bonds of the State in exchange for 





36 Annual Report, 1873-74. Vass Papers 

37 Brown, op. cit.. pp. 170-172. The rental offered was said to be absurd in view of the 
fact that the Raleigh and Gastoa was then paying to the North Carolina nearly $100,000 
per year under the agreement of March, 1868 (supra, 7). The lease was also attacked as 
the result of fraudulent practices involving Governor Holden, President Hawkins of the 
Raleigh and Gaston, and M. S. Littlefield. Raleigh Sentinel, Oct. 20, 21, Nov. 8, 11, 1869. 

38 Annual Report, 1838; Circular in re bond issue to complete the Raleigh and Augusta to 
Hamlet. Vass Papers. 

39 President Hawkins to the directors of the Raleigh and Augusta, Sept. 1, 1875. 

40 Corporate History of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, p. 30. 
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its own.*! About this time, however, the Legislature began to 
hedge on the program of lavish grants which it had inaugurated ; 
and on March 8, 1870, it repealed all laws of the preceding ses- 
sion making appropriations to railroad companies, and required 
the return of all bonds still unsold to the state treasurer.*2 The 
company was, therefore, obliged to surrender 1,650 bonds, which 
the treasurer’s report above quoted had shown to be on deposit 
in the Raleigh National Bank. 


This sudden reversal of fortune called for strenuous meas- 
ures; but the directors of the road, or perhaps we should say 
Moncure Robinson and his friends, were equal to the emergency. 
Their first step was to change the name of the road to one that 
really meant something—the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line 
Railroad. This was done under authority of an act of Decem- 
ber 13, 1871, which also permitted an increase of the capital 
stock to five million, part of which might be guaranteed.*? 
The act was accepted by the stockholders of the Chatham Rail- 
road, January 9, 1872; and, on July 19th of the same year, the 
latter provided for an increase of the capital stock to thirty-two 
thousand shares, twelve thousand of which was to be guaranteed 
at eight per cent.44 The stockholders of the Raleigh and Gaston 
then authorized a bond issue of one million dollars, secured by a 
first mortgage on their road, and the purchase of one thousand 
shares of this guaranteed stock. The money thus made avail- 
able was to be used to complete the Raleigh and Augusta to a 
connection with the Carolina Central at Hamlet.*5 


This action was strenuously opposed by the minority stock- 
holders of the Raleigh and Gaston, who professed to see in it an 
attempt of Moncure Robinson to put them entirely at his 
mercy ;#® but the bonds were duly issued and appear to have 
found at first a ready sale.47 The Panic of 1873 and the subse- 
quent depression, however, upset the plans of Robinson and his 


41 Report of Major Vass to Governor Holden, March 4, 1870. Vass Papers. 

42 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1869-70, Chap. 71, p. 119. 

43 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1871-72, p. 11. 

44 Resolution of stockholders, July 19, 1872. Vass Papers. 

45 Proceedings of adjourned meeting of stockholders of the Raleigh and Gaston, Oct. 3, 
1872; Circular issued by the directors of the Raleigh and Gaston. Both in Vass Papers. 

46 Minority Stockholder, in Raleigh Sentinel, Aug. 5, 1873. 

47 Circular in re bond issue to complete the Raleigh and Augusta. 
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friends; and the subscription to the preferred stock of the 
Raleigh and Augusta was not paid in full until July, 187748 


Meanwhile the latter road remained unfinished, and, largely 
on that account, had failed to pay dividends on its preferred 
stock already sold. This contingency had not been entirely un- 
foreseen, and steps to insure payment had been authorized by 
the stockholders’ meeting mentioned above. The way for the 
execution of a first mortgage had been cleared by an act of the 
General Assembly, April 10, 1869, which relegated to the status 
of second mortgage the bonds issued to the Chatham Railroad 
under the ordinance of March 11, 1868.49 Interest on the rail- 
road bonds exchanged for the former had not, however, been 
paid regularly, and was piling up at an alarming rate. It 
seemed eminently desirable, therefore, to clear up this indebted- 
ness before mortgaging the road anew; and a more compelling 
motive was found in the fact that certain bonds of the State, 
some of which were clearly exchangeable for Chatham bonds, 
were then selling, when sold at all, at ten to twenty cents on the 
dollar.5° 


The officials of the company, who were also officials of the 
Raleigh and Gaston, therefore proceeded to buy up state bonds 
and exchange them for the company’s bonds held by the State. 
This exchange had been authorized by the ordinance of 1868 and 
by the act of 1871, under which the Raleigh and Augusta suc- 
ceeded to all the rights and franchises of the Chatham Railroad 
Company ;5! but a question soon arose as to just what bonds 
might be accepted by the state treasurer in place of the Chatham 
bonds. The treasurer appears to have doubted, especially, 
whether he was authorized to accept certain bonds for internal 
improvements, issued during the war but under the authority 
of acts passed before the war, or only those issued before the 

48 Proceedings of directors’ meeting, July 20, 1877. Vass Papers. 

49 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1868-69, p. 454. 

50 Lavish grants of the State’s credit by the notoriously corrupt Reconstruction Legislature 
were, of course, largely responsible for this condition. The Supreme Court had, however, 
cast doubt upon the validity of all bonds of the State issued in exchange for bonds of a 
corporation by holding that an act of December 18, 1868, providing for such an exchange 
was a gift of the State and in violation of Art. V, Sec. 5, Cl. 2, of the Constitution. Gal- 
loway v. Chatham R. R. Co., 63 North Carolina, 147, reaffirmed in University R. R. Co. v. 
W. W. Holden and D. A. Jenkins, 63 North Carolina, 410 (1869). Finally, the Legislature 


passed an act, December, 1874, prohibiting the payment of principal or interest upon “any 


portion of the bonded debt of this State, except as hereafter provided for by law.” Public 
Laws, 1874-75, pp. 1-2. 


51 Corporate History, p. 30; Public Laws, 1871-72, p. 11. 
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war.52 The Legislature then passed an act, March 22, 1875, 
which declared that it was the true intent of the ordinance and 
act mentioned above to authorize “the Public Treasurer to ac- 
cept any of the aforesaid internal improvement bonds’; and 
empowered him to do so.53 


This financial coup d’état, although overshadowed by the con- 
temporary doings of Swepson, Littlefield, et al., in connection 
with the Western North Carolina Railroad, aroused intense indig- 
nation in certain quarters. A mass meeting in Wake County 
called upon the attorney general to “prevent any further ex- 
change of mortgage bonds of the Raleigh and Augusta for depre- 
ciated bonds of the State”; but the attorney general replied that 
he could do nothing.5+ The Raleigh Sentinel intimated that its 
rival, the Raleigh News, had been bribed to silence by Doctor 
Hawkins and his friends; and it later declared that the Legisla- 
ture had been “imposed upon by Blue Beard—alias the Chatham, 
alias the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line Railroad, which deserves 
the whipping post for stealing Deep River, its locks, dams and 
appendages.”55 Mr. J. C. MacRae, a member of the committee 
on internal improvements, undertook to defend the bill on the 
ground that the exchange had been authorized by previous meas- 
ures and the State could not well refuse to accept because it had 
placed on its own bonds a valuation below that which the com- 
pany, “by the expenditure of more money upon the security, 
was making theirs worth’; but the Sentinel replied that the bill 
“was slipped through without the knowledge of five senators; 
that it originated with the Hawkins ring, and was nothing more 
nor less than one of the Hawkins-Swepson swindles of 1868 
ripening into fruit.’’56 

The exchange of securities, notwithstanding, went forward as 
fast as the Raleigh and Augusta could acquire the necessary 
state bonds. In August, 1875, the treasurer of the company 
reported to Major Grice that the road owed to the State $300,000, 
principal of railroad bonds held by the State, plus $117,000, 
interest on the same; also, that the company held state bonds 
" 82 Public Laws, 1874-75, Chap. CCXLV, p. 328. 

3 Day Gentinal. July 1, 1875. 


55 Ibid., July 1, 3, 1875. 
56 Ibid., July 12, 1875. 
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amounting to $412,205, principal and interest.57 One month 
later the Sentinel reported: “Last week President Hawkins and 
that swindling corporation, the Chatham Railroad, tendered to 
the Public Treasurer $260,000 of depreciated state bonds in 
exchange for the mortgage bonds of the Chatham road.’’58 
Major Grice became president of both roads on October 1, 1875; 
but he died on November 12th and was succeeded by Mr. J. M. 
Robinson, who was already president of the Seaboard and Roa- 
noke and of several steamship lines.5® The change, as might be 
expected, made little difference in the policy of the combined 
roads; and on February 28, 1876, the editor of the Sentinel 
wrote: “The Chatham road is redeeming its bonds ... by 
putting in their place bonds issued in 1862 and payable in Con- 
federate money.”’®° 


At this juncture Joseph A. Harris, a resident of Wake County, 
secured a temporary injunction against Treasurer Jenkins and 
the Chatham Railroad in an effort to prevent any further ex- 
change of bonds, and the county joined in the suit. Seventeen 
counties, moreover, voted condemnation of the road in its “bond 
swapping”; and the people of Chatham instructed the attorney 
general to take steps to recover the Deep River property turned 
over to the company by the General Convention.*! The only 
effect of these proceedings, so far as we could discover, was to 
delay the consummation of the deal for about a year; for on 
April 7, 1877, Major Vass notified President Robinson that the 
exchange had been completed ; and that the bonds of the Chatham 
Railroad had been cancelled at a meeting of the directors of the 
Raleigh and Augusta held that morning.*2 At the same meet- 
ing the directors executed a mortgage deed, authorized by the 
stockholders on April 6th, on all the property and franchises of 
the company to secure the payment of dividends on the preferred 
stock of the Raleigh and Augusta held by the Raleigh and 
Gaston.®3 


57 Vass to Grice, Aug. 11, 1875. 

58 Raleigh Sentinel, Sept. 12, 1875. 

59 Circular Letter of Major Grice to employes of both roads, Oct. 1, 1875; Walter Clark, 
History of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company (Raleigh, 1877), 140. 

60 Sentinel, Feb. 28, 1876. 

61 Ibid., April 6, 10, 11, 1876. 

62 Letterbook, March 2, 1877, to July 28, 1877, p. 41. 

63 Idem, 
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The completion of the former road to Hamlet in the summer 
of 1877 was followed, in November of that year, by a connection 
with the Carolina Central and a traffic agreement by which the 
latter was to receive 28 per cent of whatever receipts might ac- 
crue from traffic between Charlotte and northern points.*+ The 
Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line had made “fair promises” to the 
management of the Raleigh and Augusta, provided a suitable 
connection could be made with the Carolina Central; and it ap- 
pears to have kept its promises.*5 At all events, the Seaboard 
Air Line was, in 1878, selling through tickets from Boston and 
other northern points to Atlanta. These carried on the reverse 
side a map which showed the Atlanta and Charlotte as a part of 
the Seaboard Air Line, and represented the latter as the “Fast 
Freight Route Between All Points North and South.’’** This 
arrangement apparently reflected the wishes of President Robin- 
son and a majority of the directors of the associated roads, but 
Moncure Robinson and a few of the directors appear to have 
favored immediate extension of the Raleigh and Augusta to the 
latter city.67 President Robinson was especially opposed to 
further extension at that time because it would involve additional 
bond issues; but it also appears that he had come to doubt the 
wisdom of pushing on to Columbia and Augusta.®§ 


The alliance of the Atlanta and Charlotte with the Seaboard 
Air Line was, we may well believe, not pleasing to the Richmond 
and Danville, which had long entertained an ambition to control 
the former road.®® It had acquired control of the Charlotte, 
Columbia and Augusta in 1878; and had tried unsuccessfully to 
prevent the Carolina Central from making depot connections 
with the roads running southward from Charlotte.7° On March 
26, 1881, however, it leased the Atlanta and Charlotte for ninety- 
nine years; and shortly afterward it was rumored that the Wil- 
mington and Weldon, the Carolina Central, the Chester and 


64 President Robinson to Vass, Nov. 9, 1877. He considered this a fair arrangement, as 
the Carolina Central had received fifty per cent of the through rate in connection with 
steamers at Wilmington. 

65 Idem. 


66 W. H. Stanford, treas., Old Dominion Steamship Co., to Vass, Oct. 7, 1878, enclosing 
statement of Expenses of S. C. Wilson, Agt. of the Seaboard Air Line in New York; also 
a “Through Ticket.” 

67 President Robinson to Vass, July 31, Nov. 9, Dec. 1, 1877. 

68 Robinson to Vass, July 31, 1877. 

69 Supra, 7. 

70 Poor, Manual, 1891. p. 464; Daily Review (Wilmington), June 10, 1880, quoting the 
Charlotte Observer. 
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Lenoir, connecting with the latter at Lincolnton, and the Cheraw 
and Chester, had passed under its control.71 Still later there 
were rumors of a lease of the Carolina Central, but the negotia- 
tions were broken off.7? 


The Atlantic Coast Line, meanwhile, had not been idle. In 
March, 1880, there were rumors that it had purchased the Green- 
ville and Columbia.7* It already had a working agreement with 
the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta; and in September, 
1880, there were persistent reports of a combination with the 
Richmond and Danville. The Greenville and Columbia was later 
sold to W. A. Courtenay of Charleston, who was supposed to 
represent the Clyde interests; and the coalition with the Rich- 
mond and Danville failed to materialize; but it was, neverthe- 
less, clear that the Seaboard Air Line was in some danger of 
finding itself in a cul de sac.74 


Moved by these rumors, and before the lease of the Atlanta 
and Charlotte had become a reality, President Robinson had 
taken steps to protect his southwestern connections by acquiring 
a controlling interest in the Carolina Central. On December 17, 
1880, he asked Major Vass to send him fifty or seventy thousand 
dollars in northern exchange to be used in the purchase of securi- 
ties of that road.75 In August, 1881, he wrote that it was not 
to appear that he was interested in the Central, and that he 
might lose $25,000 on the purchase.7* In November of the 
same year he acquired control of the road at a total cost of 
slightly less than one million dollars.77 The immediate effect of 
the purchase was apparently beneficial ; although, from our point 
of view, it appears to have been unwise.7® 


The extension of the Raleigh and Augusta to Hamlet and the 
opening of the Seaboard Air Line to Atlanta made closer co- 


nm Poor, Manual, 1891, p. 462; Daily Review, May 21, 26, 27, 1881. 

72 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1881, quoting the Charlotte Observer. 

73 Ibid., March 31, 1880. 

74 Ibid., Sept. 18, 1880, quoting the Baltimore Sun; also, Sept. 6, 11, 16, the latter 
quoting the Charlotte Observer. The Clyde interests were allied with those behind the 
Richmond and Danville, and the Greenville and Columbia was leased to the former in 1886. 
Poor, 1891, p. 465. 

75 He had already purchased certificates for $14,000 in i of that road, “in the interest 
of our united companies.” Robinson to Vass, Dec. 17, 188 

ene to Vass, Aug. 15, 1881. 

T Daily Review, November 12, 1881; “Report of Committee to Investigate Railroad Cor- 
porations,” Legislative Documents of North Carolina, 1891, No. 23, p. 64; testimony of Major 
ass 

78 Robinson to Vass, Jan. 22, 1884. The Carolina Central had been sold in 1880 under 
foreclosure. The Southern Home Weekly (Charlotte), June 4, 1880. 
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operation in financial matters desirable, if not necessary; and on 
September 17, 1878, representatives of the companies included in 
the line met at Baltimore and agreed to contribute to a fund to 
be used to defray the expenses of agencies in various cities, 
especially in the seaports of the North. The fund was to be 
known as the Seaboard Air Line Terminal Fund, and Major Vass 
was appointed custodian with the title of treasurer of the Sea- 
board Air Line. The companies represented were: the Balti- 
more Steam Packet; the Old Dominion Steamship Company; 
the Seaboard and Roanoke; the Raleigh and Gaston; the Raleigh 
and Augusta; and the Carolina Central.7® The first association 
appears to have been of brief duration ;8° but it was revived in 
1879 with W. W. Chamberlaine as treasurer, and it continued 
to function until replaced by the Seaboard Air Line Association 
in 1893.81 

A further step in the direction of financial codrdination was 
the appointment of Chamberlaine as supervisor of accounts on 
the Raleigh and Gaston and the Raleigh and Augusta, with in- 
structions to arrange with Major Vass to put in operation the 
system then used on the Seaboard and Roanoke.82 He was given 
similar authority over the accounts of the Carolina Central in 
1883; and thenceforth constant efforts were made to bring the 
accounting methods of the Carolina roads into harmony with 
those of the Seaboard and Roanoke, and to meet the demands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.®? 


Just what plans President Robinson had in mind when he pur- 
chased the Carolina Central is not clear; but it is reasonably cer- 
tain that he hoped to use part of its line as a link in a southward 
extension.’+ Lack of funds, however, combined with other 
causes to prevent any such extension for nearly a decade; al- 
though the constituent roads of the Seaboard aided in the con- 


79 Vass to W. H. Stanford, Sept. 28, 1878; Vass to W. W. Chamberlaine, treas., Seaboard 
and Roanoke, same date; Letterbook, July 26, 1877, to Dec. 28, 1878, pp. 436, 437. 

80 Vass to Chamberlaine, Dec. 3, 23, 1878, Letterbook, July 26, 1877, to Dec. 23, 1878, pp. 
434, 458. 

81 Chamberlaine to Vass, Nov. 6, 1882. June 24, 1892; Robinson to Vass, Dec. 24, 1880. 

82 Robinson to Chamberlaine, Oct. 17, 1879. 

83 Chamberlaine to Vass, Oct. 17, 1883; Robinson to Vass, April 23, 1883; Chamberlaine 
to Vass, Oct. 29, Nov. 22, 1888, Oct. 23, 1891. 

84 Daily Review, July 31, 1883; Robinson to Vass, Jan. 11, 22, 1884. 
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struction of several feeders to the line.85 The most important 
of these was the Durham and Northern, built with the aid of the 
Raleigh and Gaston, which became an ostensibly independent 
member of the system.®® 

The rivals of the Seaboard, especially the Richmond and Dan- 
ville, had meanwhile been busy. The Wilmington and Weldon 
leased the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta in 1885.87 The 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, in 1881, purchased the 
Macon and Brunswick of Georgia; also the Cincinnati and Geor- 
gia, chartered the same year to build from Macon to a connec- 
tion with the Tennessee road at Rome, Georgia;®® but in 1888 
the latter road itself passed under the control of the Richmond 
and West Point Terminal and Warehouse Company, which had 
acquired control of the Richmond and Danville in 1886.89 The 
Georgia Railroad, Augusta to Atlanta, which might have formed 
a valuable connection for the Seaboard at the former city, was 
leased in 1881 by William M. Wadley and a company of associates 
for the Central of Georgia and the Louisville and Nashville; but 
in 1888 the Central came under the control of the Terminal 
Company, where it remained until the reorganization of the 
latter in 1894.9° 

Thus threatened with the prospect of being completely “bottled 
up” by its ambitious rival, the Seaboard once more drove south- 
ward; but this time its objective was Atlanta, then as now the 
railroad center of the South Atlantic Slope. In December, 1886, 
with the support of northern capitalists friendly to the Robinson 


85 The purchase of Carolina Central securities had severely strained the resources of the 
Seaboard and Roanoke and Raleigh and Gaston. Chamberlaine to Vass, Oct. 14, Dec. 1, 12, 
21, 1882. The transfer of a controlling interest in the Central to the Seaboard and Roanoke 
was contested by Mrs. Edward Matthews of New York, and on January 26, 1883, the General 
Assembly instructed the attorney general to inquire into the right of a foreign corporation 
to hold such an interest. Daily Review, Jan. 27, 1883. The State Supreme Court held 
adversely to the plaintiff, who appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. The attorney general 
took no action. Daily Review, June 8, July 31, 1883. A search of the Supreme Court 
Reports for the succeeding ten years failed to reveal any action on this case, but the stock 
of the Central was later transferred to the Raleigh and Gaston. Vice President Hoffman 
to Vass, Sept. 26, 1889, enclosing certificate of transfer for 3,900 shares; J. M. Sharp, 
treas., Carolina Central, to Vass, Oct. 2, 1889, enclosing certificate for 4,420 shares. The 
establishment of a railroad commission in South Carolina dampened the ardor of capitalists 
interested in further extension in that direction. Daily Review, Feb. 6, 1883; Robinson to 
Vass, Jan. 22, 1884. 

86 Minutes of meeting of directors of the Durham and Northern Railway Co., Oct. 9, 
1887, Vass Papers; Corporate History, 83. For the others, see letter of Major Winder to 
Vass, May 23, 1890, and Corporate History, p. 4, and passim. 

87 Poor, 1891, p. 588. 

88 Poor, 1886, p. 124. 

89 “Special New York dispatch,” Banner-Watchman (Athens, Ga.), Oct. 30, 1888. The 
Terminal Company was organized March 8, 1880, for the purpose of acquiring roads not 
connecting directly with the Richmond and Danville, whose charter at that time forbade 
ownership of stock in any except connecting lines. Poor, 1891, p. 458. 

90 Poor, 1891, p. 219, 1897, p. 765; Moody, Manual of Investments, 1929, p. 767. 
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family, the Georgia, Carolina and Northern was chartered in the 
states of Georgia, North and South Carolina, to run from Mon- 
roe, on the line of the Carolina Central, to Atlanta.9! The first 
section, Monroe to Chester, South Carolina, was opened October 
1, 1888; and on July 1, 1889, the road was leased in perpetuity 
to the Raleigh and Gaston and Seaboard and Roanoke.®? The 
lessees guaranteed the bonds of the road, amounting to $5,360,- 
000, and divided the stock equally between them. They agreed 
to keep the property in good condition, and return to the lessor 
sixty-five per cent of the gross earnings, less taxes and other 
assessments.°3 Financial difficulties and troubles over the right 
of way delayed construction; but on April 24, 1892, the road was 
opened to Inman Park, a suburb of Atlanta, where further prog- 
ress was stopped by an injunction.®* It later reached the center 
of the city over the tracks of the Western and Atlantic by an 
arrangement with the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, 
lessee of the former road, and the construction of a belt line to 
Wanda Junction.®5 


To provide for the equipment of the new road and supply 
deficiencies in that of the older lines, the president of the Raleigh 


and Gaston was authorized to agree with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke to contract with an equipment company or association 
to issue equipment bonds to the amount of $500,000, bearing 
interest of not more than six per cent, or to unite with the Sea- 
board and Roanoke to issue such bonds directly. He was also 
empowered to contract, jointly with the Seaboard and Roanoke, 
for the purchase of such equipment as he might deem “necessary 
and proper”; and to provide in the contract for the ultimate 
disposition of the equipment after the bonds had been paid.?¢ 
The Seaboard Air Line Car Trust Equipment Association, which 
drew its authority from these resolutions and others passed by 


91 It succeeded to the franchises of the Chester, Greenwood and Abbeville. Poor, 1889, 
p. 573. The bonds of the new company were taken by Brown Brothers of Baltimore, close 
associates of President Robinson. Weekly Banner-Watchman, May 28, 1889. 

92 Corporate History, p. 77. 

93 Poor, 1891, p. 218; 1897, p. 725. 

94 Weekly Banner- Watchman, April 24. 1888, June 10, 17, Sept. 30, 1890; Athens Banner, 
April 21, 1891, April 19, 1892; J. H. Sharp to Major Vass, May 2, 1892. 

95 Minutes of meeting of directors of the Raleigh and Gaston, Oct. 18, 1892, Vass Papers; 
Report of the President of the Raleigh and Gaston, 1893. The president reported that a 
fast vestibuled express had recently been put on between Washington and Atlanta by the 
Seaboard Air Line in conjunction with the Atlantic Coast Line, making the distance in 
twenty and one-half hours. 

96 Resolutions of the Board of Directors, March 20, 1890. Vass Papers. 
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the constituent companies from time to time, began to function 
on June 1, 1890; but we have almost no information as to its 
make-up or manner of operation.°7 Major Vass was the treas- 
urer, but he seems to have been kept in the dark until the first 
interest payments were about due; for, in reply to a notice from 
Vice President Hoffman, November 21, 1890, that interest on 
the Car Trust bonds already issued would be due December Ist, 
he wrote that he had had no information as to the actions of the 
association and, therefore, “could not know of the existence even 
of the bonds ... alluded to.”°8 It would not, indeed, be far from 
the truth to say that Mr. Hoffman, who had been for some time 
in charge of the financial operations of the Seaboard Air Line,®® 
was the Equipment Association; but even he appears to have 
been in doubt as to the exact relationship of the association to 
the units of the Seaboard. Thus, on November 26, 1890, he 
wrote to Major Vass that there were to be no entries on the 
books of the Raleigh and Gaston in regard to the association; but 
on December 27th he, apparently, authorized such entries on 
the books of both the Seaboard and Roanoke and the Raleigh 
and Gaston.1°° Again, in the matter of repairs on association 
engines and cars, he insisted that all bills should be charged 
equally to the expense accounts of the two roads; although 
Mr. Chamberlaine, treasurer of the Seaboard and Roanoke and 
of the Air Line Terminal Fund, declared that if this were done 
it would be difficult to prepare a statement of the costs of equip- 
ment as the public authorities would some day require.1°! Much 
more might be said on this point, but we forbear. 


Accounting difficulties growing out of this situation combined 
with those already encountered in connection with the Terminal 
Fund to make some form of reorganization desirable; financial 
troubles made it imperative, if the Seaboard Air Line was to 
survive the Panic of 1893 and the consequent depression.1°2 
Accordingly, Mr. Hoffman, who had succeeded President Robin- 


°7 Hoffman to Vass, Nov. 21, 1890. 
98 Letterbook, Oct. 24, 1890, to July 22, 1892, p. 44. 
99 Robinson to Vass, Jan. 26, 1889. 


_100 Vass to Hoffman, July 12, 1892, quoting a letter from the latter to Chamberlaine and 
himself, Dec. 27, 1890. 


101 Chamberlaine to Vass, Aug. 20, 1892. 
102 Series of letters, Chamberlaine to Vass, Dec. 28, 1891-June 24, 1892; “‘Report of the 
Committee to Investigate Railroad Corporations,” Legislative Documents, 1891, No. 23, 


pp. 34-38. On June 8, 1898, Hoffman wrote to Vass: “The Carolina Central and G. C. 
and N. have drained us.” 
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son upon the death of the latter, February 14, 1893, presented 
to the stockholders of the Raleigh and Gaston, December 20, 
1893, a resolution embodying the chief features of a plan of 
reorganization from which great economies in operation were 
expected. The plan “contemplated the formation of a system 
consisting of the Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad and roads 
leased, operated, and controlled by it, the Raleigh and Gaston 
Railroad, . . . the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line Railroad, the 
Carolina Central Railroad, and the Durham and Northern Rail- 
road, to be known as the Seaboard Air Line System.” It pro- 
vided for the appointment of the general officers of the system— 
president, vice president and general manager, general superin- 
tendent, comptroller, general counsel, general treasurer, general 
auditor, and traffic manager—and defined their “duties, powers 
and responsibilities.” It provided that “the president of the 
Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad Company, the president of the 
Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company, the president of the 
Raleigh and Augusta Air Line Railroad Company” should “(so 
long as the said companies elect the same person as president) 
be the president of the Seaboard Air Line.” Similar provision 
was made for the choice of the vice president and general man- 
ager; the other officers listed above were to be appointed by the 
president “by and with the consent of a committee of five com- 
posed of one member of the board of directors of each of the 
companies composing this system”; other officers and employes 
were to be appointed by the president. The salaries of the vice 
president and other officers were to be determined by the presi- 
dent “by and with the consent” of the above committee; and the 
expenses of the line were to be apportioned in the same man- 
ner.!193 The resolution was adopted by the stockholders, but 
was to be effective only when ratified by two of the other com- 
panies—a provision which meant very little, inasmuch as the 
plan undoubtedly originated with the Seaboard and Roanoke, 
which was then in practical control of all the others. 

It will be noted, of course, that the new organization for the 
most part only gives definite form to an association which had 
been in process of formation for twenty years. Most of the gen- 


P 103 Rg resolution is among the Vass Papers, but does not appear in the printed report 
or 1893. 
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eral officers provided for had been functioning for some years; 
and since 1890, if not earlier, their salaries had been paid from 
the Terminal Fund, established in 1879 and increased in 1890.14 
The significant feature of the plan was the provision for a gen- 
eral auditor and a general treasurer, which finally brought about 
a substantial degree of unity in the financial transactions of the 
line. This plan enabled the association to weather the Panic of 
1893 and the consequent depression; but in 1900 the association, 
in turn, gave way to the Seaboard Air Line Railway, as noted in 
our opening paragraph. Its subsequent history is no less inter- 
esting than the part we have told, but we cannot go into it at 
present. 


104 Chamberlaine to Vass, May 22, 1890. 





THE GILMANS AND THE SOUTHERN ROSE 


By Witt1am Strantey Hootie 


Within two years after the establishment of the first Unitarian 
Church of South Carolina,’ the pastor, Anthony M. Forster, 
died, and the small congregation chose as his successor the Rev- 
erend Samuel Gilman? of Gloucester, Massachusetts. This 
young preacher had come South early in the year (1819) for a 
few months probationary service, had been well liked, and had 
returned to Gloucester in October to marry Caroline Howard, the 
main subject of this paper. In November he and his bride 
established their home in the city where they were destined to 
serve for more than forty years. 


When the young couple reached their charge, Gilman was 
only 28, but already known as an author of some merit. In 1812 
he had published a Monody on the Victims of the Sufferers by 
the Late Conflagration in the City of Richmond; in 1815 he had 
translated Florian’s Galatea, and had delivered at Harvard the 
much-talked-of Phi Beta Kappa poem, Human Life.* Besides 
other contributions to contemporary journals,* he had pub- 


1In less than a year after the removal of Charles-Town from its original site on the 
Ashley River to Oyster Point, the Presbyterians had built a church. It was a wooden 
structure near the north wall of the city on a street later known as “Meeting Street.” 
(St. J. Ravenel, Charleston: The Place and the People, New York, 1907, p. 20; T. P. 
Lesesne, Landmarks of Charleston, Richmond, 1932, pp. 26, 27.) Thanks to Landgrave 
Joseph Blake, the wooden structure was soon improved, and served until 1804, when it 
was replaced by a brick edifice, circular in shape, and henceforth known as the “Circular 
Church,” the “Cradle of Charleston Presbyterianism.” (Lesesne, op. cit., p. 26.) By 
1731, however, the Scotch members of the congregation had withdrawn from the “Circular” 
(David Ramsey, History of South Carolina, Newberry, 1828, II, p. 16m), and wishing to 
order themselves strictly in accordance with the Kirk of Scotland, established at the 
corner of Meeting and Tradd streets (now 35 Meeting Street) the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church. This withdrawal did not affect the Mother Church, for, by 1770, it was found 
that one building would not accommodate the membership, and a second building was 
erected on Archdale Street (now 6 Archdale Street). Two pastors were employed; the 
same sermon was preached on the same day in both churches. All went well until 1818, 
when it was noted by the more straight-laced members that the Reverend Forster was 
becoming less orthodox. (George W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America, American Uni- 
tarianism Association Publications, 1902, pp. 118-119.) Upon being asked, Mr. Forster 
frankly confessed that he could no longer follow the Confession of Faith—that, in truth, 
he held Unitarian beliefs. Stranger still is the fact that, of the 144 members of the 
congregation, 75 agreed with their pastor. To alleviate matters the church property was 
equally divided, and the 75 with their leader were given the Archdale Church; the other 69 
members and Reverend Benjamin Morgan Palmer retained the older building (James P. 
Carson, Life, Letters, and Speeches of James Louis Petigru, Washington, 1920, p. 239n). 
Thus was born the first Independent or Unitarian Church of South Carolina. Its first 
pastor, the Reverend Forster, died in 1819 at the age of 44. 

2 Samuel Gilman was born February 16, 1791, the son of Frederick Gilman of Exeter, 
N. H., and Abigail Somes (Gilman) of Gloucester. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1811, and at once began the study of theology. From 1817 to 1819 he taught mathematics 
in Cambridge. See Appleton, Cyclopedia of American Biography, Il, p. 656; Dictionary of 
American Biography, VII, p. 305 ff.; W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, VIII, 
pp. 504-510; A. D. Andrews, Easter Fair, Memoir of Doctor Gilman, etc. (Charleston, 1875), 
pp. 1-37; Arthur Gilman, The Gilman Family Traced in the Line of Hon. John Gilman, of 
Exeter, N. H., With An Account of Many Gilmans in England and America (1869). 

3S. Gilman, Contributions to Literature (Boston, 1856), p. 512 ff. 

4The North American Review, V, p. 164 ff. (July, 1817). 
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lished numerous translations of Boileau’s Satires.° His wife 
had also made her début in literary circles by publishing at the 
age of sixteen a poem, “Jephtha’s Rash Vow,’’® and other 
effusions in local newspapers.?7 At once Mr. and Mrs. Gilman 
fitted themselves into the literary, social, religious, and philan- 
thropic institutions of Charleston. The Reverend Mr. Gilman, 
‘not only a scholar and a thinker, but a man of the greatest 
purity and beauty of character, beloved and respected by all,’’§ 
experienced no difficulty in being recognized immediately as one 
of the outstanding literary figures in the aristocratic southern 
city.® 

Continued literary efforts did not interfere with his work as 
pastor. Among other duties,!° he labored as a teacher in order 
to remove certain encumbrances on his residence, not ceasing 
until anonymous friends sent him “an enclosure containing 
$1,000,” with an earnest request that he “teach no more.’”’!! In 
1852 he was instrumental in erecting a new church,!? and in the 
same year presented the congregation with a new Service 
Book.!2 

Meanwhile the pastor continued his excursions into literature 
by writing a series of essays on “Inquiry Into Cause and Ef- 
fect,”14 and by publishing it in the Boston Christian Exam- 
iner.15 In 1828 his popular and interesting “Memoirs,”!® in 


5 Ibid., IV, pp. 207-216 (January, 1817); V, pp. 34-42 (May, 1817); VI, pp. 242-251 
(January, 1818); VII, pp. 120-121 (May, 1818). 

6 Ibid., V, pp. 201-202 (July, 1817). 

7John S. Hart, Female Prose Writers of America (Philadelphia, 1864), p. 55. This is 
a sketch written by Mrs. Gilman and called ““My Autobiography.” It contains mostly anec- 
dotal material concerning her childhood. 

8 Ravenel, op. cit., p. 425. 


8 Harriet K. Leidine, Charleston: Historic and Romantic (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 198; 
Lesesne, op. cit., p. 33; B. A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1905), 
p. 173; William Way, History of the New England Society (New England Society Publica- 
tions, 1920), pp. 99-100. 

10In less than five years a new organ was bought for the church (S. Gilman, The Old 
and the New, Charleston, 1854, p. 25), a ““Ladies’ Working Society” averaging 100 members 
established, ibid., p. 23, and a department of religious education instituted for the children 
of the congregation, ibid., p. 24. He was instrumental in organizing a “Book and Tract 
Society”’ of more than 80 members annually, ibid., p. 26, and during his thirty-nine years as 
pastor he officiated at more than 300 funerals, baptized 521 persons, married 148 couples, and 
celebrated communion with 232 white people. Jbid., p. 28. 

11 Gilman, The Old and the New, p. 23. 

12 Ibid., pp. 51-69. Doctor Gilman (Harvard had conferred the degree of D.D. on him in 
1837) preached the “Farewell Sermon” in the old church, and two years later he dedicated 
the new edifice. 

13 Service Book for Worship in the Congregation and the Home . . . Arranged for the 
Use of the Unitarian Church in Charleston, S. C. (Charleston, 1854), pp. 152. 

14 The North American Review, XII, p. 395 ff. (April, 1821) ; XIX, p. 1 ff (July, 1824); 
XXI, p. 19 ff. (July, 1825). 

15 The Christian Examiner, XLII, p. 313 ff. (May, 1847). ‘“‘Reminiscences Pertaining to a 
New England Clergyman at the Close of the Last Century.” 

16 Memoirs of a New England Village Choir. By a Member (Boston, 1829), pp. 149. See 
review in Boston Christian Examiner, VI, p. 189-198 (May, 1829); for review of second 
edition see ibid., XIX, 136 (September, 1835). 
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which he gave his early experiences and noted the “changes that 
have occurred in our taste for sacred music,” came from the 
press; in 1822, his poem, “The History of a Ray of Light,”17 
attracted general attention. In 1825 a sermon!® was published 
in pamphlet form; and a sermon preached in Augusta, Georgia, 
December 27, 1827, received in part the following review in The 
Christian Examiner: 


We have often expressed our pleasure on receiving this writer’s pro- 
ductions, and it has become a matter of course with us to expect some- 
thing ingenious and striking in whatever comes from his pen. We have 
not been disappointed in respect to the sermon before us. ... 19 


At intervals the minister would make trips to Massachusetts 
to keep in touch with relatives, Edward Everett,?° other friends, 
and The North American Review. At all times he was ready to 
aid those who needed him.?! Particularly attractive was his 
anonymously published article in behalf of the Reformed So- 
ciety of Israelites of Charleston.?2 In 1836 his interest in a 
national literature was incorporated in “The Influence of One 
National Literature upon Another; with an Application of the 
subject to the Character and Development of American Litera- 
ture,”?° an essay in which the minister alleges “that every na- 
tion, like every individual, has an intellectual and moral charac- 
ter, original and peculiar to itself,”?4+ and urges that Americans 
should “cherish in our literature the peculiar qualities of the 
American character, as an indispensable groundwork for the 
appropriation of all other materials.” He lists these qualities 


17 Gilman, Contributions to Literature, p. 558 ff. 

18 Gilman, Sermon on the Introduction to the Gospel of St. John (Charleston, 1825), p. 16. 

19 The Christian Examiner, V, p. 84 ff. (January, February, 1828). At another time the 
Reverend Mr. Gilman defended the Unitarian faith in a long letter to the editor of The 
Charleston Observer (A Letter to the Editor of The Charleston Observer, Charleston, 1827, 
pp. 40). This received commendatory criticism in the Examiner, IV, p. 353 ff. (July, August, 
1827). An eye-witness to the debate held in Augusta, Georgia, wrote that “all ears were 
open to catch Doctor Gilman’s words. . . . He preached an excellent practical sermon in 
the usual way. I have never witnessed a more serious attention in any congregation than 
prevailed throughout the whole of the performance.” See the Examiner, III, p. 352 ff. (May, 
June, 1826). 

20 J. H. Ward, The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival (Boston, 1866), p. 93. 

21 Ibid., p. 94. Letter to Percival, September 20, 1822. See also his recommendation of 
a school for girls, The Southern Rose, V1, June 9, 1838. 

22 The North American Review, XXIII, p. 67 ff. (July, 1826); L. C. Moise, Life of Isaac 
Harby (Columbia, 1931), pp. 32-46. 

23 Gilman, Contributions to Literature, p. 93 ff. I have been unable to find this article 
published in any periodical before it was incorporated as a part of his Contributions. Com- 
ing, as it did, one year before Emerson’s American Scholar, one is reminded that this sort 
of thing must surely have been in the air. It is entirely possible that Gilman’s article was 
never printed prior to its appearance in Contributions, for in the preface to that book he 
et “Many of these papers are out of print, and several have never been published 
at all.” 

24 Ibid., p. 98. 
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as “the free, the intrepid, the excursive, the inventive,’’25 and 
adds that— 


the traces of these . . . we also perceive in what little national literature 
we yet can boast of, as having made an impression on the European 
world. The theologian Edwards,—our state papers, so eulogized by 
Madame de Staél,—our recent historians,—our eagle-winged Channing, 
and the bird-of-paradise-plumed Irving,—our Brockden, Brown,—our 
other few distinguished novelists,—and the élite of Bryant’s, Percival’s, 
and other successful American poetry,—all exhibit the possession of 
these common characteristics.?® 


Doctor Gilman was a particular friend of James Gates Perci- 
val, whose poems he favorably reviewed27 and whom he helped 
in other ways.28 When Percival went to Charleston, he found 
in the pastor a “warm friend.”2® Throughout his lifetime he 
and Mrs. Gilman befriended Mary Elizabeth Lee, popular nine- 
teenth century Charleston poetess; upon her death Doctor Gil- 
man edited her poems with a forty-one-page biographical 
memoir.2° When Edward Everett’s Orations and Speeches was 
published, Doctor Gilman wrote a “Critical Essay on the Oratory 
of Edward Everett,”?1 and one year later, at Everett’s resi- 
dence, delivered a poem®? in celebration of their graduation 
forty-one years before. He contributed frequently to the publi- 
cations of the Unitarian Association,?* and was a moving force 
in The New England Society of Charleston. His last utterance 
before the Society was couched in the form of a prayer for ever- 
lasting peace and reconciliation between the fast diverging sec- 
tions.34 In appreciation of favors extended him by Doctor 
Gilman and “His Estimable Lady,” S. G. Bulfinch dedicated a 
volume®5 of his poems to the obliging couple. 
~ 25 Ibid., p. 120. 

ot The , +. rn Review, XIV, p. 1 ff. (January, 1822); XIV, p. 102 ff. (January, 
1628 FE Rt ay 4 a ; Ward, op. cit., p. 92 ff. 
we ee ek SS mnt went ne 


30 The Poetical Remains of Mary Elizabeth Lee (Charleston, 1851). In 1828 Gilman edited 
r — in Prose and Poetry from the Miscellaneous Writings of the Late William 
Jrafts. 

51 The Southern Quarterly Review, n.s. II (April, 1851). 

382 Gilman, Contributions to Literature, p. 502 ff. This is a “Sequel to the Commencement 
Poem” which had been delivered on “The Pleasures and Pains of a Student’s Life’ in 1811. 
See ibid., pp. 499-502, and The Southern Rose, IV, November 14, 1835. 

33 Cooke, op. cit., p. 420. 

384 Way, op. cit., pp. 219-225. Gilman’s thesis is that no people of “common general 
origin, position, language, religion, history, forms of government, manners, civil laws, etc.,” 
could ever be permanently dissolved. 

35S. G. Bulfinch, Poems (Charleston, 1834). 
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After Doctor Gilman’s death in 1858°° his religious tracts*? 
were put into the hands of the public. They were well received, 
for the writer was considered one of the most powerful members 
of the Unitarian faith in America.*8 Some idea of the respect 
in which he was held may be obtained from a letter written by 
James Louis Petigru to his sister, February 18, 1858: 


How much I was shocked by Colonel Hampton’s death, and Mr. Gil- 
man’s was made known the same day. . . . The funeral of Mr. Gilman 
was like that of a great minister of state. It was the best evidence of 
the high estimation in which he was held, that the church, long before 
the hours of the service, was filled to overflowing and crowds remained 
outside until sundown... . °° 


II 


Mrs. Gilman’s?*® efforts in the realm of literature during her 
first twelve years residence in Charleston were not so numerous 
as her husband’s. With the exception of a few widely scattered 
poems,*! nothing came from her pen. In 1823 she gave birth to 
a daughter, Caroline Howard,*? who in later years was destined 
to uphold the literary standard of the family; but it was not 
until 1832 that Mrs. Gilman, fired no doubt by her husband’s 
interest in the children of the church, conceived the idea of 
printing “the first weekly newspaper for children in the United 
States.”43 This hebdomadal which she affectionately called “the 
first juvenile newspaper, if I mistake not, in the Union,”** and 
which was instigated for the purpose of “giving to the youthful 


36 He died in Massachusetts, and his body was shipped to Charleston for burial. His death 
was heralded in the leading periodicals of the country. The Southern Literary Messenger, 
XXVI, April, 1858; The Charleston Daiiy Courier, February 10, 11, 13, 18; The Boston 
Transcript, February 11; The New York Tribune, February 18, 1858. See also Way, op. cit., 
p. 97 ff.; Andrews, op. cit.. p. 1 ff. It was said that Charleston had sustained a heavy loss, 
and that the city would never be able to fill his place as “citizen, friend, father, husband.” 
See C. J. Bowen, “Recollections of the Last Days of Reverend Samuel Gilman, February 21, 
1858.” and G. W. Burnap, “A Funeral Discourse, February 17, 1858,” in Gilman, Contribu- 
tions to Religion (Charleston, 1860), pp. 19-30, 1-19. 

37 To be found in Gilman, Contributions to Religion. 

38 Cooke, op. cit., p. 420. 

39 Carson, op. cit., p. 420. 

40 For biographical matter see Hart, op. cit., p. 49 ff.; Appleton, op. cit., II, pp. 656-657; 
article by Scott H. Paradise in Dictionary American Biography, VII, pp. 298-299; J. H. 
Brown, Cyclopedia of American Biography, III, p. 299. This volume contains a photograph 
of Mrs. Gilman. See also Southern Literary Gozette (Athens), I (October, 1848), 177. 

41 Caroline Gilman, Verses of a Life Time (Boston, 1849). 

42 Ida Raymond, Southland Writers (Philadelphia, 1870), II, p. 866 ff. Her novel, Vernon 
Grove; or Hearts as They Are, appeared serially in The Southern Literary Messenger, XXVI 
(January, 1858) through XXVII (August, 1858); see criticism in The Atlantic Monthly. 
Ill, p. 133 (January, 1859) ; Helen Courtenay’s Promise (New York, 1866). 

43G. A. Wauchope, Writers of South Carolina (Columbia, 1910), p. 165. 

44 Hart, op. cit., p. 55. 
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mind a right direction,”+5 made its début on August 11, 1832, 
under the title, The Rose-Bud or Youth’s Gazette.+® 


This little periodical had as its caption, “The Rose is Fairest 
When ’Tis Budding New,” and was printed by J. S. Burgess, 44 
Queen Street, Charleston. The “Editor’s Column” flatters 
“many an American boy and girl” by stating that they are to 
have “a real newspaper like father,” and begs of the young folk 
original writings. Religious and political matters are barred, 
writes the editor, who adds that she has chosen her title because 
she wants all little children to be pure like the Rose. A book 
section recommends the better sort of child literature; children’s 
journals appear, school problems are discussed periodically, and 
the doings of juvenile organizations receive due space. Soon 
letters from subscribers begin to adorn the inner pages, side by 
side with Mrs. Gilman’s own poetry for youthful minds. To 
say the least, the paper was a great favorite. “Tastefully con- 
ducted,”*7 it soon became the “sprightliest of the ephemeral 
publications of Charleston,” and almost immediately “its charac- 
ter was elevated to the standard of a highly influential news- 
paper.” 48 

After a run of one year the editor saw fit to make marked 
changes in her magazine: The Rose-Bud or Youth’s Gazette 
suddenly grew into The Southern Rose-Bud, a title which was 
retained until the beginning of volume four. Beginning with 
the issue of August 31, 1833, it was printed in “an enlarged form 
with improved paper” and was “adapted in many points to ma- 
ture readers, though not relinquishing the juvenile depart- 
ment.”49 The prospectus of volume two contains tributes to 
some of the prominent men®° of the city who had in various ways 
assisted the Rose-Bud: gradually, the children’s magazine was 
becoming a sheet for grown-ups. 


With the appearance of volume three the readers were again 
greeted by alterations, though the name remained The Southern 
Rose-Bud. This time it was an eight-page paper, bi-monthly in- 


45 W. L. King, The Newspaper Press of Charleston (Charleston, 1882), p. 85. 

46 F. L. Mott, A History of American Magazines (New York, 1930), pp. 383, 801. Mott 
merely mentions the Rose-Bud and Southern Rose. 

47 N. Cardozo, Reminiscences of Charleston (Charleston, 1866), p. 34. 

48 King, op. cit., p. 85. 

42 The Rose-Bud or Youth's Gazette, I, August 17, 1833. 

50 Thomas Grimké, Dr. Samuel S. Dickson, Mitchell King, Christopher Gadsden, Dr. 
Thomas Lee, and others. 
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stead of weekly, and more suited to “family reading . . . and 
the taste of young gentlemen and ladies of maturer years.”5! 
The column for younger readers was not, however, entirely dis- 
carded. Startling indeed must have been the first issue with its 
sections called “The Pruning Knife,” “The Flower Vase,” “News 
Items,” in addition to the heterogeneous but chastened effusions 
of wit and sentiment. Not yet satisfied, the editor announced in 
June, 1835, that, beginning with volume four, there were to be 
many and drastic changes. The reader cannot refrain from 
believing, however, that beneath it all Mrs. Gilman was moti- 
vated by something deeper than mere hope of commercial gain. 


The new issue, volume four,®? now called The Southern Rose, 
and with a new caption, “Flowers of all hue, and without the 
Thorn the Rose,” fulfilled all of the promises of the prospectus. 
Under the heading, “Original Pieces,’’ the editor was able to 
print longer articles; in the “Exotic” section appeared transla- 
tions, such as Tromlitz’s The Hand-Organ Player,®? and The 
Day of Granson.®+ Moral and religious subjects were dis- 
cussed under a division by that name, usually signed by “Apol- 
los” (Doctor Gilman), while news of the world was tersely re- 
corded in the “Leaf and Stem Basket.” “The Bud,” last en- 
trenchment of the juvenile section, included such pieces as 
“The Wisher—A Fairy Tale,’55 “Anecdotes for Young Read- 
ers,”56 and occasionally obituary®? notices of youthful sub- 
scribers. The “Editor’s Boudoir” gave Mrs. Gilman opportunity 
to offer in Platonic dialogue between “Medora” and “Lisa” 
voluminous criticisms of the events of the day; the entire last 
page was devoted to “Original Poetry.” 

In many ways volumes IV, V, and VI were the most success- 
ful ones of the ephemeral Charleston publication. Principally, 
these volumes were devoted to the results of the editor’s own 

51 The Southern Rose-Bud, Il, July 26, 1834. 

52 Beginning with the first number, September 5, 1835, volume IV was in an enlarged 
form, 9x12, and printed on a much better quality of paper. The price was raised from 
$1 to $2 a year, payable in advance, but if the subscriber paid for five copies in advance, 
one copy would be given free. The same printer was retained for a short time, a second 
was employed between December 26, 1835, and May 14, 1836, and a third after May 28, 
1836. Notices of agents in various towns throughout the South appeared in every issue, 
showing that the sheet was receiving recognition abroad. 

53 The Southern Rose, 1V, September 5, 1835-February 20, 1836. 

54 Jbid., IV, March 19, 1836, ete. This practice was continued throughout the life of the 
periodical; see VII, September 1, 1838, February 2, 1839. 

55 Ibid., IV, September 5, 1835. 


56 Ibid., IV, February 6, 1836. 
57 Jbid., IV, March 19, May 14, May 28, 1836, etc. 
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pen: Recollections of a Southern Matron and Notes of a North- 
ern Excursion’ appeared at the same time, along with many of 
her poems,5® and the contributions®® of her husband. “The 
Pruning Knife” continued to operate, this time being a critical 
analysis of The Westminster Review,*! The London Quarterly 
Review,®2 The Edinburgh Review,®? and The Foreign Quar- 
terly Review.6* Under “The Turf-Seat Shade” readers were 
given critical information concerning the latest American and 
foreign books. 


By no means did the editor exclude other writers from The 
Southern Rose. On the contrary, every number is graced with 
poems, translations, anecdotes, and articles by some of the better 
known literati of the nineteenth century. Harriet Martineau,®® 
Mary Elizabeth Lee,*® Anna Maria Wells®? (sister of Frances 
S. Osgood), Robert M. Charlton,®® Penina Moise,®® William J. 
Rivers,7° Miss H. F. Gould,*! Elizabeth F. Ellett,72 William 
Henry Timrod?? (father of Henry Timrod), and William Gil- 
more Simms?‘ contributed to the success of Mrs. Gilman’s bi- 
monthly publication. In addition there were many anonymous 
sketches, such as “Extracts of a Journal Kept on a Tour from 
Charleston to New York,’’75 and “New Orleans in 1832.”76 


58 The former began in volume III, June 27, 1835, the latter in IV, May 14, 1836. They 
ran at the rate of a chapter an issue. 

59 Jbid.. IV, September 5, October 13, November 28, 1835; April 16, 30, May 28, July 23, 
September 3, October 1, 1836, etc. 

60 Jbid., IV, September 19, November 14, December 26, 1835; March.19, April 16, 1836, etc. 

61 Jbid., IV, February 16, 1836, etc. 

62 Jbid., IV, April 30, 1836, ete. 

63 Jbid., IV, November 12, 1836, etc. 

64 Jbid., IV, April 30, 1836, etc. 

65 Ibid., IV, September 5, November 14, 1835. 

66 Jbid., IV, September 5, December 26, 1835; January 9, February 20, March 5, April 3, 
April 30, May 28, July 23, August 20, 1836; V, ‘September 17, October 15, 1836, etc. 

67 Ibid., IV, September 5, October 2%, October 31, November 28, December 12, 1835; 
February 6, July 9, 1836, etc. See R. W. Griswold, Female Poets of America ae 
1848), p. 63 ff.; Caroline May, American Female Poets (Philadelphia, 1848), p. 100; A. M. 
Wells, Poems and Juvenile Sketches (Boston, 1830). 

68 Jbid., IV, October 3, 31, December 12, 1835; April 30, 1836, ete. See Poems by Robert 
M. Charlton (Boston, 1839). 

69 Jbid., IV, November 14, 1835, ete. See Penina Moise, Fancy’s Sketch Book (Charles- 
ton, 1833). 

70 Ibid., VI, August 4, 1838; VII, September 1, 1838; March 30, April 13, May 11, July 
20, Aueust 17, 1889. See William J. Rivers, Addresses and Other Occasional Pieces (Balti- 
more, 1893). 

71 Jbid., IV, May 28, 1836. See Griswold, op. cit., 

72 Jbid., IV, February 6, June 25, 1836; VI, ty Ay ‘ists; VII, February 16, March 30, 
— Ry April 27, 1839, ete. 

. V, October 29, 1836. 

74 ibaa IV, October 31, December 12, 1835; VI, August 4, 1838; VII, September 1, 29, 
1838 ; Vil, April 27, 1839. For a criticism of Simms and The Southern Literary Journal see 
IV, April 16, 1838. 

75 Ibid., IV, March 5 through June 25, 1836, signed “G. M.,” “R.C.,” “M. E.C.,” “T. M. 8.” 

76 Ibid., IV, August 6 to September 3, 1836. 
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Upon the beginning of volume VI, further changes were made 
in The Southern Rose.*7 Mrs. Gilman began on May 26, 1838, 
another serial novel: Love’s Progress, or Ruth Raymond. Mary 
E. Lee, R. M. Charlton, Mary Howitt, and many initialed con- 
tributors served to enhance the popularity of the magazine. 
Doctor Gilman’s moral and religious effusions occupy a notice- 
able part of the text, and there is frequent evidence of the use 
of scissors and paste. But the editor must have been pleased 
with the volume, and with the material that was coming in, for 
she remarked that— 
the Sixth Volume of The Southern Rose, of which the next number 
will be the last, promises to go out, so far as Contributors are concerned, 
in a blaze of glory.7§ 

Is there evidence here of an understatement of brooding finan- 
cial dissatisfaction? Once again, in the prospectus of volume 
VII, the same note is faintly apparent: the editor solicits from 
the many patrons— 

a continuation of their favors, and from the public at large a more 


extended encouragement of the work. Its reputation is of such a kind, 
and is so well established, as to require no particular encomiums. It 


is only necessary to observe that the Editor of the first six volumes will 
sustain the same relation to The Rose as hitherto, and that the circle of 
its Contributors is continually enlarging.*® 


Suffice it to say that the editor foresaw the end of her publica- 
tion. 

Attached to the first issue of the seventh volume®® was a fine 
wood-cut of Meeting Street, showing the Hall of the South Caro- 
lina Society, and St. Michael’s Church. As to contents there 
was little change: the roster of contributors increased alarm- 
ingly, but many pieces were rejected because they did not “afford 
sufficient novelty for the Rose.”81 Of the issue of November 24, 
1838, approximately one-half is given to a flattering discussion 
of “the new comet, or rather meteor, shooting athwart the liter- 
ary sky of old Massachusetts, in the person of Ralph Waldo 


77 Whereas it had contained 8 pages, it now contained 16, but the sheets were smaller 
quarto. It was printed by James S. Burges, 85 East Bay Street, and priced at $2.50 per 
annum. All of the various departments which had appeared previously were retained. 

78 Ibid., VI, August 4, 1838. 

79 Ibid., VII, September 1, 1838. 

80 The size of volume VII remained quarto; the price $2.50 annually, but the sheet was now 
printed by B. B. Hussey, 36 Meeting Street. 

81 Jbid., VII, September 29, 1838. 
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Emerson,” a writer who was “attracting much public attention.” 
Doctor Gilman continued his translations of the works of Boi- 
leau,®? and another New Englander, Nathaniel Hawthorne, was 
represented by an Apologue entitled “The Lily’s Quest,’’8* writ- 
ten “especially for The Southern Rose.” A few issues later 
Hawthorne was the subject of a lengthy and just review.*4 


Throughout the seventh volume there seems to be an ever- 
increasing tendency on the part of Mrs. Gilman to copy from 
various news-sheets over the United States. Too much padded 
material is obvious. Evidence indicates that the editor of “the 
first juvenile newspaper” was tiring of her job. On August 17, 
1839, the last issue of The Southern Rose contained the follow- 
ing dismissal, called the “Valedictory Address” : 


With a thousand good wishes, and in perfectly happy humor towards 
her large circle of subscribers, the Editor bids them, in this number, 
an affectionate farewell. She ceases from her pleasant toils, not in 
consequence of any special discouragement,—for her Publisher is de- 
sirous of continuing the periodical, and assures her that, by very slight 
exertions, a generous remuneration might be obtained for the expenses 
and labors incident to the establishment; but, as she approached her 
office seven years ago through an impulse perfectly voluntary, so she 


retires from it now with the same unimpaired feeling of liberty. Should 
she continue in the career of literature, towards which the public have 
in various ways extended such indulgent encouragement, she would 
prefer some mode of publication less exacting than the rigorous pune- 
tuality of a periodical work. 


The editor continues to say that she will have “nothing but 
delightful reminiscences” of her connection with the ephemeral 
magazine, and that she will continue to hold in warm gratitude 
those who rendered her occupation “fat once her pleasure and 
her pride.” “Reader,” she asks finally and most pathetically,— 


Reader, have you ever left the door of a friend with her smile still 
impressed on your vision, and a freshly pluck’d blossom from her hand 
just fastened in your bosom? With such tokens of good will are you 
now dismissed by Tue Eprtor or Tue Rost. 


Thus was written the finale of The Southern Rose, the flower 
which grew so rapidly and so changingly in the salubrity of the 


82 Ibid., VII, December 22, 1838 ; August 3, 17, 1839. 

83 Jbid., VII, January 19, 1839. Published later as one of Twice Told Tales; see Com- 
plete Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Old Manse Edition (New York, 1903), II, 288-299. 

84 Jbid., VII, March 2, 16, 1839. 
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rarefied atmosphere of literary Charleston for exactly seven 
years. 

That Caroline Gilman preferred “some mode of publication 
less exacting than the rigorous punctuality of a periodical work’”’ 
becomes a truer statement than the mere swan song of an editor, 
if a survey of her publications is taken into account. She had 
already (in 1835, 1836, 1838) published in book form®® some of 
her better works for the Rose, and as soon as she laid aside the 
tasks of editorship, other proofs of her literary efforts were 
rattled through the northern presses. In 1839 there were three 
books®*: Tales and Ballads, Ladies’ Annual Register, and Let- 
ters of Eliza Wilkinson. Love’s Progress; or Ruth Raymond 
was gleaned from the Rose and put out in one volume in 1840; 
and in 1841 The Rosebud Wreath was issued in Charleston. 
In 1845 Oracles from the Poets was printed in Philadelphia; a 
second edition appeared in 1853. Sibyl, or New Oracles from 
the Poets, came out in New York, in 1849, as did a book of poems 
old and new, called Verses of a Life Time (Boston). A collec- 
tion of verses dedicated to children was published in 1859 under 
the title, Oracles for Youth, and in 1860 a compilation of inscrip- 
tions§? was put into the hands of the public. In 1872 she col- 
laborated with her daughter to publish Poems and Stories by 
a Mother and Daughter. 

Throughout her works Mrs. Gilman was “inspired by a warm 
domestic affection, and pure religious feeling,” and her delicate 
wit, unaffected pathos, and vividly drawn characters drew to 
her hosts of readers.88 Griswold says of her books that they 
“will long be valued for the spirit and fidelity with which she 
has painted rural and domestic life.”8® He praises her “skill in 
character writing,” her “artist-like power of grouping,” and her 
“love of nature and good sense.” She was indeed “one of the 
most popular writers of her day.”°® Among the authors of 


85 Caroline Gilman, Recollections of a New England Housekeeper (New York, 1835); 
Recollections of a Southern Matron (New York, 1836); The Poetry of Travelling, including 
an essay. “A Week Among Autographs,” by Doctor Gilman (New York. 1838). See review: 
The Christian Examiner, XX VI, 267 (May, 1839). 

86 The first contains sketches, poems, tales; second, a guide book for ladies; third, an 
editing of letters written “during invasion and possession of Charleston by the British 
during the Revolutionary War.” The first two were printed in Boston; the last in New 
York. 

87 Inscriptions in the Unitarian Cemetery of Charleston (Charleston, 1860). 

88 May, op. cit., p. 115. 

89 Griswold, op. cit., p. 52. 

90 Dictionary American Biography, VII, p. 299. 
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South Carolina she has been graced with the title, “the most emi- 
nent woman writer,”®! but it is as the industrious editor of 
The Southern Rose that she has been chiefly remembered. Here 
one finds the unassuming, tender, and quite skillful editor of 
a periodical that won for itself not only the name of the first 
juvenile publication in the country, but won for its founder the 
title of one of the first female editors in the United States. 


After the death of her husband, Mrs. Gilman retained her 
residence in Charleston.9? Thoroughly sympathetic with the 
South in the Civil War, she faithfully remained in the seaport 
town and assisted the ladies “at work for the soldiers.” Through- 
out her many letters®* written during the siege of Charleston 
she reveals an unfaltering trust in the ideals of her adopted land, 
in spite of the fact that her children held opposite views. When 
shells began to fall into the cellar of her Orange Street residence, 
however, she moved,®* March, 1862, to Greenville, S. C., where 
she had engaged a house. Shortly after her arrival in that Pied- 
mont village, she affiliated herself with the “Greenville Ladies’ 
Association in Aid of the Volunteers of the Confederate 
Army,”®5 on whose minutes her name appears as “Directress” 
and later as an officer. 


On November 14, 1865, she returned to her Charleston home 
to find that her “books, private papers, and pictures” had been 
stolen; but, undaunted, she set out to begin “a new era in life.” °¢ 
As late as 1882 she was living with friends at 7 Orange Street,°7 
but, before 1887, she moved to Washington to live with her 
daughter. As far as is known, Mrs. Gilman made no further 
forays into the field of literature after 1872. She died in Wash- 


91 Wauchope, op. cit., p. 34. 

92 List of Taxpayers ‘of the City of Charleston (Charleston, 1860), p. 106. 

93 “Letters of a Confederate Mother,” The Atlantic Monthly, CXXXVII, p. 503 ff. (April, 
1926). 

94 Ibid., p. 509. 

95 “Minutes of the Proceedings . . . Confederate Army.’”’ The writer has had the 
privilege of examining these interesting and important reports of this society. It was 
organized for the express purpose of administering food, clothing, and hospitalization to the 
wounded Confederate soldiers of upper South Carolina, and was not unlike the Red Cross 
in tactics. The first meeting was held at the Greenville Baptist Female College, Friday, 
July 19, 1861. Shortly afterwards the organization transferred headquarters to a spot 
locally known as “Soldiers’ Rest,” where it continued operations until May 1, 1864, at 
which time this entry was made in the Minutes: “No meeting on account of the Yankee 
Soldiers who stripped the ‘Rest’ of every article it contained, leaving the society without 
the means of carrying on any further operations. A. Dickson, Sect.” 

Incidentally, the writer has been privileged to talk to a most interesting lady of Green- 
ville who knew Mrs. Gilman and recalls with pleasure her charm, elegance, and abilities. 
She reports that Mrs. Gilman was one of the most active members of the Association. 

96 The Atlantic Monthly, CXXXVII, pp. 514-515 (April, 1926). 

97 Directory of the City of Charleston (Charleston, 1882), p. 312. 
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ington, September 15, 1888,°° having for three score years been 
a loyal contributor to, and a worthy critic of, the literature of 
the locality which she loved so devotedly. 


To be sure the Gilmans cannot be ranked with the more glori- 
ously hailed American authors. But those who are interested in 
getting a glimpse of the ante-bellum South as it really was, its 
gayety as well as its earnestness, its tastes and its standards, 
and above all its fascinating power as a subject for social and 
literary history, have but to turn the pages of the works of this 
inimitable couple. Unpretentious as they were, but “better 
known than any of the ephemeral publications”®® of the South 
before 1840, The Rose-Bud or Youth’s Gazette and the maturer 
and more comprehensive The Southern Rose offer, in their quiet 
and dainty manner, another chapter in that gala literary his- 
tory that made Charleston the mecca for literature and culture 
in the Old South. 


98 See The Critic, VIII, September 22, 1888; Washington Evening Star, September 15, 1888. 
99 Bertha-Monica Stearns, “Southern Magazines for Ladies,” The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, XXXI, p. 78 (January, 1932). 





RECORDS OF EMIGRANTS FROM ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND TO NORTH CAROLINA, 1774-1775 


Edited by A. R. Newsome 


II 
RECORDS OF EMIGRANTS FROM SCOTLAND—continued 


Commissioners of the Customs in Scotland to John Robinson 

Sir 

We have herewith transmitted a Copy of a Letter from the principal 
Officers of the Customs at Campbelton,*® giving an Account of a Ship 
touching there, from Greenock, with Emigrants taken on board in the 
Island of Isla,#1 which, if judged requisite, you will be pleased to lay 
before the Lords Commissioners of His Majestys Treasury. 

M Cardonnel 

Customh®. Edinb® George Clerk Maxwell 
34, Jan’ 1775 Basil Cochrane 


Ronald Campbell and Archibald Buchanan to Commissioners of Customs 
in Scotland 


Customhouse Campbelton 
12th December 1774 
Honourable Sirs, 

In obedience to your Letter of the 15‘ of December 1773, We beg 
leave to acquaint your Honours that the Brigantine Carolina Packet 
Malcolm McNeil Master, with Goods from Greenock for Cape Fair in 
North Carolina, was put into this Harbour by a contrary wind on the 
24. and sailed on the 7**. instant, having on board sixty two Passengers, 
of whom thirty were men, fifteen Women, and seventeen Children; This 
Ship after sailing from Greenock, called at Lochindale in Isla, where 
the Passengers were taken on board, part of whom belonged to the 
Island of Isla, and part to the Island of Mull*? who had come to Isla, 
to take their Passage. 


By the best accounts we could get, only five of these Passengers were 
People of any consequence the rest were of a lower class, Servants of 
these Gentlemen, or Labourers who could pay for their Passage. We 
—" Ronald Campbell 

, ona ampbe 
Signed { Arch? Buchanan 


40In Argyle County, near Kintyre. 
41 Islay Island in Argyle County. 
42In Argyle County, north of Islay Island. 
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Commissioners of the Customs in Scotland to John Robinson 

Sir 

The Officers of the Customs in the Islands of Schetland in consequence 
of the Instructions received from hence, having particularly examined 
sundry Emigrants for America, put into Schetland by Distress of 
Weather; We have inclosed the said Examinations, (Copies of them) 
as containing apparently the genuine Causes of many Persons leaving 
the Country, and going to America, desiring you will lay the same before 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury for their Information. 


Arch? Menzies 
George Clerk Maxwell 
Basil Cochrane 


Customh®. Edin®., 30% May 1774. 


Port Lerwick*® 

Report of the Examination of the Emigrants from the Counties of 
Caithness and Sutherland** on board the Ship Bachelor of Leith 
bound to Wilmington in North Carolina. 


William Gordon saith that he is aged sixty and upwards, by Trade a 
Farmer, married, hath six children, who Emigrate with him, with the 
Wives and Children of his two sons John & Alexander Gordon. Re- 
sided last at Wymore in the Parish of Clyne in the County of Suther- 
land, upon Lands belonging to William Baillie of Rosehall. That 
having two sons already settled in Carolina, who wrote him encouraging 
him to come there, and finding the Rents of Lands raised in so much 
that a Possession for which his Grandfather paid only Eight Merks 
Scots he himself at last paid Sixty, he was induced to emigrate for the 
greater benefit of his children being himself an Old Man and lame so 
that it was indifferent to him in what Country he died. That his 
Circumstances were greatly reduced not only by the rise of Rents but 
by the loss of Cattle, particularly in the severe Winter 1771. That 
the lands on which he lived have often changed Masters, and that the 
Rents have been raised on every Change; and when Mr’ Baillie bought 
them they were farmed with the rest of his purchase to one Tacksman*® 
at a very high Rent, who must also have his profits out of them. All 
these things concurring induced him to leave his own country in hopes 
that his Children would earn their Bread more comfortably elsewhere. 
That one of his sons is a Weaver and another a Shoe Maker, and he 
hopes they may get bread for themselves and be a help to support him. 

William McKay, aged Thirty, by Trade a Farmer, married, hath 
three children from Eight to two years Old, besides one dead since he 
left his own country, resided last at —-————— in the Parish of Farr in 
the County of Strathnaver upon the Estate of the Countess of Suther- 
land. Intends to go to Wilmington in North Carolina, because his stock 

43In the Shetland Islands. 

44 Caithness and Sutherland counties constitute the northern end of Scotland. 


45 A middleman who leased a large piece of land from the owner and sublet it in small 
rms. 
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being small, Crops failing, and bread excessively dear, and the price of 
Cattle low, he found he could not have bread for his Family at home, 
and was encouraged to emigrate by the Accounts received from his 
Countrymen who had gone to America before him, assuring him that 
he might procure a Comfortable Subsistence in that country. That 
the land he possessed was a Wadset of the Family of Sutherland to Mr 
Charles Gordon of Skelpick, lying in the height of the country of 
Strathnaver, the Rents were not raised. 

W™. Sutherland, aged Forty, a Farmer, married, hath five children 
from 19 to 9 years old, lived last at Strathalidale in the Parish of Rea, 
in the County of Caithness, upon the Estate of the late Colonel McKay 
of Bighouse; Intends to go to North Carolina; left his own country 
because the Rents were raised, as Soldiers returning upon the peace 
with a little money had offered higher Rents; and longer Fines or 
Grassums,*® besides the Services were oppressive in the highest degree. 
That from his Farm which paid 60 Merks Scots, he was obliged to find 
two Horses and two Servants from the middle of July to the end of 
Harvest solely at his own Expence, besides plowing, Cutting Turf, 
making middings,*? mixing Dung and leading it out in Seed time, 
and besides cutting, winning, leading and stacking 10 Fathoms of Peats 
yearly, all done without so much as a bit of bread or a drink to his 
Servants. 

John Catanoch, aged Fifty Years, by Trade a Farmer, married, hath 
4 Children from 19 to 7 years old; resided last at Chabster in the Parish 
of Rae, in the County of Caithness, upon the Estate of M*. Alex'. Nic- 
olson, Minister at Thurso, Intends to go to Wilmington North Carolina; 
left his own Country because crops failed, Bread became dear, the 
Rents of his Possession were raised from Two to Five Pounds Sterling, 
besides his Pasture or Common Grounds were taken up by placing new 
Tennants thereon, especially the grounds adjacent to his Farm, which 
were the only grounds on which his Cattle pastured. That this method 
of parking and placing Tenants on the pasture Grounds rendered his 
Farm useless, his Cattle died for want of Grass, and his Corn Farm 
was unfit to support his Family, after paying the Extravagant Tack 
duty. That beside the rise of Rents and Scarcity of bread, the Land- 
lord exacted arbitrary and oppressive Services, such as obliging the 
Declarant to labour up his ground, cart, win, lead and stack his Peats, 
Mow, win and lead his Hay, and cut his Corn and lead it in the yard 
which took up about 30 or 40 days of his servants and Horses each 
year, without the least Acknowledgement for it, and without Victuals, 
save the men that mowed the Hay who got their Dinner only. That 
he was induced to Emigrate by Advices received from his Friends in 
America, that Provisions are extremely plenty & cheap, and the price of 
labour very high, so that People who are temperate and laborious have 


46 A premium paid to a feudal superior on entering upon the holding. 
47 Manure heaps. 
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every Chance of bettering their circumstances- Adds that the price 
of Bread in the Country he hath left is greatly Enhanced by distilling, 
that being for so long a time so scarce and dear, and the price of Cattle 
at the same time reduced full one half while the Rents of lands have 
been raised nearly in the same proportion, all the smaller Farms must 
inevitably be ruined. 

Eliz: McDonald, Aged 29, unmarried, servant to James Duncan in 
Mointle in the Parish of Farr in the County of Sutherland, Intends to 
go to Wilmington in North Carolina; left her own country because 
several of her Friends having gone to Carolina before her, had assured 
her that she would get much better service and greater Encouragement 
in Carolina than in her own Country. 


Donald McDonald, Aged 29 years, by Trade a Farmer and Taylor, 
married, hath One Child six years Old. Resided last at Chapter in 
the Parish of Rae in the County of Caithness upon the Estate of 
Mr Alex™ Nicolson Minister at Thurso, intends to go to Carolina; left 
his own Country for the reasons assigned by John Catanoch, as he 
resided in the same Town and was subjected to the same Hardships with 
the other. Complains as he doth of the advanced price of Corn, owing 
in a great measure to the consumption of it in Distilling. 


John McBeath Aged 37, by Trade a Farmer and Shoe maker, Mar- 
ried, hath 5 children from 13 years to 9 months old. Resided last in 
Mault in the Parish of Kildonnan in the County of Sutherland, upon 
the Estate of Sutherland. Intends to go to Wilmington in North 
Carolina; left his own country because Crops failed, he lost his Cattle, 
the Rent of his Possession was raised, and bread had been long dear; 
he could get no Employment at home, whereby he could support him- 
self and Family, being unable to buy Bread at the prices the Factors 
on the Estate of Sutherland & neighboring Estates exacted from him. 
That he was Encouraged to emigrate by the Accounts received from 
his own and his Wife’s Friends already in America, assuring him that 
he would procure comfortable subsistence in that country for his Wife 
and Children, and that the price of labour was very high. He also 
assigns for the Cause of Bread being dear in his Country that it is 
owing to the great quantities of Corn consumed in brewing Risquebah. 

James Duncan, Aged twenty seven years, by Trade a Farmer, mar- 
ried, hath two Children, one five years the other 9 Months old. Re- 
sided last at Mondle in the Parish of Farr in the Shire of Sutherland, 
upon the Estate of Sutherland, Intends to go to Wilmington in North 
Carolina; left his own Country because Crops failed him for several 
years, and among the last years of his labouring he scarce reaped any 
Crop; Bread became dear and the price of Cattle so much reduced 
that One Cows price could only buy a Boll*® of Meal. That the 
People on the Estate of Sutherland were often supplied with meal from 


48 A re of 6 bushels generally in Scotland. 
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Caithness, but the Farmers there had of late stopt the sale of their 
Meal, because it rendered them a much greater Profit by Distilling. 
That he could find no Employment at home whereby he could support 
his Family. That he has very promising Prospects by the Advices 
from his Friends in Carolina, as they have bettered their circumstances 
greatly since they went there by their labours. Lands being cheap and 
good Provisions plenty, and the price of Labour very encouraging. 

Hector Mcdonald, Aged 75, Married, a Farmer, hath three sons who 
emigrate with him, John Alexander & George from 27 to 22 years old, 
also two Grand Children Hector Campbell aged 16, and Alex™ Camp- 
bell aged 12, who go to their Mother already in Carolina. Resided last 
at Langwall in the Parish of Rogart in the County of Sutherland, upon 
the Estate of Sutherland. Intends to go to North Carolina, Left his 
own Country because the Rents of his possession had been raised from 
One pound seven shillings to Four pounds, while the price of the Cattle 
raised upon it fell more than One half, and not being in a Corn Coun- 
try the price of Bread was so far advanced, that a Cow formerly worth 
from 50sh. to £ 3 - could only purchase a Boll of Meal. He suffered 
much by the death of Cattle, and still more by oppressive Services ex- 
acted by the factor, being obliged to work with his People & Cattle for 
40 days and more Each year, without a bit of Bread. That falling into 
reduced Circumstances he was assured by some of his children already 
in America that his Family might subsist more comfortably there, and 
in all events they can scarce be worse. Ascribes the excessive price of 
corn to the consumption of it in distilling. 


William McDonald, Aged 71, by Trade a Farmer married hath 3 
children from 7 to 5 years Old, who emigrate with him. Resided last 
at little Savall in the Parish of Lairg in the county of Sutherland, 
upon the Estate of Hugh Monro of Achanny. Intends to go to Wil- 
mington in North Carolina; left his own Country because Crops failed, 
Bread became dear, the Rents of his possession were raised, but not so 
high as the Lands belonging to the neighboring Heritors, by which 
and the excessive price of Meal, the lowness of the price of Cattle, and 
still further by a Cautionary*® by which he lost 30 £ Sterling, his 
Circumstances were much straightened, so that he could no longer 
support his Family at Home, tho’ Mt. Monro used him with great 
humanity. That his Friends already in Carolina, have given him 
assurance of bettering his condition, as the price of labour is high and 
Provisions very cheap. Ascribes the high price of Corn to the Con- 
sumption of it in Distilling. 

Hugh Matheson, Aged 32, married, hath 3 children from 8 to 2 
years Old, also a Sister Kathrine Matheson aged 16, who emigrate with 
him, was a Farmer last at Rimsdale in the Parish of Kildonan in the 
County of Sutherland, Leaves his Country and goes to Carolina, be- 


onameguuniaiiies 
49 Personal security. 
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cause upon the rise of the price of Cattle some years ago the Rent of 
his Possession was raised from £ 2.16.0 to £ 5.10.0. But the price of 
Cattle has been of late so low, and that of Bread so high, that the 
Factor who was also a Drover would give no more than a Boll of Meal 
for a Cow, which was formerly worth from 50 sh to 3 £ and obliged the 
Tenants to give him their Cattle at his own price. That in these 
grassing Counties little Corn can be raised, and for some years past 
the little they had was in a great measure blighted and rendered useless 
by the frost which is common in the beginning of Autumn in the Inland 
parts of the Country. That in such Circumstances it seems impossible 
for Farmers to avoid Ruin, and their distresses heighten’d by the con- 
sumption of corn in distilling in a Grassing Country where little can 
be raised. That encouraged by his Friends already in America, he 
hath good hopes of bettering his Condition in that Country. 


Will™. McKay, Aged 26, Married, a Farmer last at Craigie in the 
Parish of Rae and County of Caithness, upon the Estate of George 
McRay Island handy;5® Goes to Carolina because the Rent of his 
Possession was raised to double at the same time that the price of Cattle 
was reduced one half, and even lower as he was obliged to sell them to 
the Factor at what price he pleased; at the same time his Crope was 
destroyed by bad Harvests, and Bread became excessive dear, owing 
in a great measure to the Consumption by distilling. That the Services 
were oppressive, being unlimited and arbitrary, at the pleasure of the 
Factor, and when by reason of sickness the Declarant could not perform 
them he was charged at the rate of one shilling p day. He had Assur- 
ances from his Friends in America that the high price of labour and 
cheapness of Provisions would enable him to support himself in that 
Country. 

Alex. Sinclair, Aged 36, Married, hath 3 children from 18 to 2 years 
Old, a Farmer last at Dollochcagy in the Parish of Rae and County of 
Caithness, upon the Estate of Sir John Sinclair of Murkle. Left his 
own Country and goes to Carolina, because the Tacksman of St John 
Sinclair’s Estate, demanded an advanced Rent and Arbitrary Services, 
which in the present Distresses of the Country could not be complied 
with without ruin. That he is encouraged by his Friends in America to 
hope to better his Circumstances there. 

George Grant, Aged twenty, Married, a Farmer last at Aschog in 
the Parish of Kildonan in the County of Sutherland on the Estate of 

Intends to go to North Carolina, because Crops failed so 
that he was obliged to buy four months Provisions in a year, and at 
the same time the price of Cattle was reduced more than One half. 
That his Brothers in Law, already in America have assured him that 
from the Cheapness of Provisions, and the high price of labour, he may 
better his Circumstances in that Country. 
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William Bain, Aged 37, a Widower, by Trade a Shopkeeper, resided 
last in Wick in the County of Caithness. Intends to go to Carolina. 
Left his own Country because he could not get bread in his Employ- 
ment, the Poverty of the Common People with whom he dealt dis- 
abling them to pay their debts. Hopes to better his Condition in 
America, but in what business he cannot determine till he comes there. 


George Morgan, Aged 37, Married, hath two children. One 7 the 
other One year Old, a Farmer last at Chabster in the Parish of Rae, 
and County of Caithness, upon lands belonging to M*. Alex’. Nicolson 
Minister at Thurso. Goes to Carolina leaving his country for the 
same reasons and upon the sate Motives assigned by John Catanoch, 
who was his Neighbour. See Pages 34 & 4*» of this Report. 

Will™ Monro, Aged thirty four, Married, Emigrates with his Wife, 
a servant maid, and a servant Boy, by Trade a Shoemaker, resided last 
at Borgymore in the Parish of Tongue, and County of Sutherland. 
Left his own Country as his Employment was little and he had no 
hopes of bettering his Circumstances in it, which he expects to do in 
America. 


Patrick Ross, Aged thirty five Unmarried, lately Schoolmaster in 
the Parish of Farr, in the County of Sutherland. Goes to America on 
the Assurance of some of his Friends already in that Country of pro- 
curing a more profitable School for him. 


Alex’. Morison, Aged Sixty, Married, hath One Son and a Servant 
Maid, who emigrate with him; resided last at Kinside in the Parish of 
Tongue and County of Sutherland, on the Estate of Sutherland, by 
Occupation a Farmer. Left his Country as the Rents of his Possession 
were near doubled, the price of Cattle low, and little being raised in 
that Country, what they bought was excessive dear, beside the Tenans 
were in various ways opprest by Lord Raes Factors; and by the Reports 
from America he is in hopes of bettering his Circumstances in that 
Country. 

George McKay, Aged 40, Married, hath one Child, a year old, by 
Trade a Taylor and Farmer, last at Strathoolie in the Parish of Kil- 
donan and County of Sutherland, upon that part of the Estate of 
Sutherland set in Tack to George Gordon by whom his rent was aug- 
mented, and great Services demanded, vizt 12 days work yearly over 
and above what he paid to the Family of Sutherland. That the price 
of Cattle on which he chiefly depended was greatly reduced, and the 
little Corn raised in the Country almost totally blighted by Frost for 
two years past, by which the Farmers in general were brought into great 
distress. In these Circumstances he had no resource but to follow his 
Countrymen to America as the condition can scarce be worse. 


Donald Gun, Aged thirty three, married, hath three Children from 
8 years to 5 weeks old, by Trade a Taylor, resided last at Achinnaris in 
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the Parish of Halerick in the County of Caithness. Finding he cannot 
make bread in his own Country, intends to go to America in hopes of 
doing it better there. 

John Ross, Aged 47, a Widower hath six Children, from 20 to 5 years 
Old, who emigrate with him, by Trade a Farmer, last at Kabel in the 
Parish of Farr and County of Sutherland, upon the Estate of Suther- 
land. Goes to Carolina, because the rent of his Possession was greatly 
Advanced the price of Cattle which must pay that Rent reduced more 
than one half, and bread which they must always buy excessively dear. 
The evil is the greater that the Estate being parcelled out to different 
Factors and Tacksmen, these must oppress the subtenants, in order to 
raise a profit to themselves, particularly on the Article of Cattle, which 
they never fail to take at their own prices, lately at 20/ or 20 Merks, and 
seldom or never higher than 30/ tho’ the same Cattle have been sold in 
the Country from 50 to 55 sh. By these means reduced in his cireum- 
stances, And encouraged by his Friends already in America, he hopes to 
live more comfortably in that Country. 


James Sinclair, Aged twenty one years, a Farmer, married, hath no 
Children, resided last at Forsenain in the Parish of Rea, and County of 
Caithness, upon the Estate of Bighouse now possest by George McRay 
of Islandhanda, upon a Farm, paying 8 £ Sterling Rent, that he left 
his own Country because Crops of Corn had, and Bread was very dear; 
he had lost great part of his Cattle two years ago, the rearing Cattle 
being his principal business, the prices of Cattle were reduced one half 
while the Rents were nevertheless kept up and in many places advanced. 
In such Circumstances it was not possible for people of small stock to 
evite ruin. His Father, Mother and Sisters and some other Friends 
go along with him to Carolina, where he is informed land and Pro- 
visions are cheap, labour dear, and Crops seldom fail. What employ- 
ment he shall follow there he hath not yet determined, but thinks it 
will be Husbandry. 


Aeneas McLeod, Aged sixty, a Farmer, married, hath one Daughter 
15 years Old. Resided last in the Parish of Tongue in the County of 
Sutherland upon the Estate of Lord Rae. Goes to Wilmington in 
North Carolina, where he proposes to live by day labour, being informed 
that one days Wages will support him a week. Left his own Country 
because upon the rise of the price of Cattle some years ago, the Rent 
of his Possession was raised from 28/ to 38/ a year, but thereafter when 
the price of Cattle was reduced one half the Rent was nevertheless still 
kept up. Moreover being near the house of Tongue, He was harrassed 
and oppressed with arbitrary Services daily called for without Wages 
or Maintenance. 

Aeneas Mackay, Aged twenty, single, resided last with his Father in 
the Parish of Tongue and county of Sutherland; hath been taught to 
read, write and cypher, and goes to Carolina in hopes of being employed 
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either as a Teacher or as a Clerk; He has several Relations and Ac- 
quaintances there already, who inform him he may get from 60 to 70 £ 
a year in this way, which is much better than he had any reason to 
expect at home. 

Donald Campbell, Aged 50, a Farmer, married, has one Son 12 years 
Old, resided last in the Parish of Adrahoolish, in the County of Suther- 
land on the Estate of Rea. Intends to go to Carolina because the small 
Farm he possest could not keep a Plough, and he could not raise so 
much Corn by delving as maintain his Family and pay his Rent, which 
was advanced from 21/ to 30/. Has hopes of meeting an Uncle in 
America who will be able to put him in a way of gaining his Bread. 


W™ McRay, Aged 37, a Farmer, married, has four Children from 
8 years to 18 Months old; and one man Servant, who emigrate with 
him; resided last at Shathaledale in the Parish of Rea, and County of 
Caithness upon the Estate of George McRay of Bighouse. Left his 
Country because the Rent of his Possession was raised from 30 to 80 £ 
Scots, while at the same time the price of Cattle upon which his sub- 
sistence and the payment of his Rent chiefly depended had fallen in the 
last Seven years at least one half. In the year 1772 he lost of the little 
Crop his Farm produced and in Cattle to the value of 40 £ Sterling — 
under these loses and discouragements, he had assurances from a 
Brother and Sister already in Carolina, that a sober industrious man 
could not fail of living comfortably, Lands could be rented cheap, and 
Grounds not cleared purchased for 64. an Acre, that the soil was fer- 
tile, and if a man could bring a small Sum of Money with him he might 
make rich very fast. He proposes to follow Agriculture but has not 
yet determined, whether he will purchase or rent a Possession. 


Will™ McLeod, Aged twenty six, a Farmer, married, has one Son 
two years old; resided last in the Parish of Adrachoolish, in the County 
of Sutherland, upon the Estate of Bighouse; intends to go to Wilming- 
ton in North Carolina, where he has a Brother settled who wrote him 
to come out assuring him that he would find a better Farm for him 
than he possest at home (the rent of which was considerably raised 
upon him) for One fourth of the Money, and that he will live more 
comfortably in every respect. 

Hugh Monro, Aged twenty-six, a Shoemaker, married, hath no chil- 
dren. Resided last in the Parish of Tongue and County of Sutherland. 
Goes to Carolina upon assurance that Tradesmen of all kinds will find 
large Encouragement. 

Will™. Sutherland Aged twenty four, married, left an only Child at 
home. Resided last in the Parish of Latheron and County of Caith- 
ness, upon the Estate of John Sutherland of Forse. Goes to Carolina 
because he lost his Cattle in 1772, and for a farm of 40/ Rent, was 
obliged to perform with his Family and his Horses so many and so 
arbitrary services to his Landlord at all times of the year, but especially 
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in Seed time & Harvest, that he could not in two years he possest it, 
raise as much Corn as serve his Family for six months That his little 
Stock daily decreasing, he was encouraged to go to Carolina, by the 
Assurances of the fertility of the land, which yields three Crops a year, 
by which means Provisions are extremely cheap, Wheat being sold at 
3 shill*. a Boll, Potatoes at 1 Sh so that one Mans labour will maintain 
a Family of Twenty Persons. He has no Money, therefore proposes 
to employ himself as a Day labourer, his Wife can spin & Sew, and he 
has heard of many going out in the same way who are now substantial 
Farmers. At any rate he comforts himself in the hopes that he cannot 
be worse than he has been at home. 

James McKay, Aged 60, a shoemaker, married, has one child, Resided 
last on Lord Raes Estate in Strathnaver. Left his own country, being 
exceeding poor, and assured by his Friends who contributed among them 
the money required to pay for his Passage, that he would find better 
employment in Carolina. 

This and the 20 preceding Pages contain the Examination of the 
Emigrants on board the Ship Batchelor of Leith, Alex™ Ramage Master, 
taken by the officers at the Port of Lerwick. 

15% April 1774. 


A List of Passengers or Emigrants on Board the Ship Jupiter of 


Larne Samuel Brown Master for Wilmington in North Carolina, their 
Names, Ages, Occupations or Employments and former Residence.5! 


1, John Stewart, 48, Clothier, Glenurchy. 

2, Elizabeth, 46, his wife, Glenurchy. 

3, John Stewart, 15, their son, Glenurchy. 

4, Margaret, 13, their Daughter, Glenurchy. 

5, Janet, 12, their Daughter, Glenurchy. 

6, Patrick Stewart, 6, their son, Glenurchy. 

7, Elizabeth, 3, their Daughter, Glenurchy. 

8, Donald MacIntire, 54, Labourer, Glenurchy. 
9, Katherine, 41, His Wife, Glenurchy. 

10, Mary, 12, their Daughter, Glenurchy. 
11, Margaret, 9, their Daughter, Glenurchy. 

12, John MelIntire, 6, their son, Glenurchy. 

13, Duncan McIntire, 5, their son, Glenurchy. 

14, William Campbell, 28, Labourer, Glenurchy. 
15, Katherine, 32, His Wife, Glenurchy. 

16, Robert Campbell, 2, His Son, Glenurchy. 

17, Duncan Campbell, —-———, His Son an Infant, Glenurchy. 
18, Donald Mac Nichol, 40, Labourer, Glenurchy. 


? 51 The information in the order given is classified in the original report under the head- 
ings: number, names, ages, occupation or employment, former residence. 
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19, Katherine, 33, His Wife, Glenurchy. 

20, John MeNicol, 6, their son, Glenurchy. 

21, Nicol McNicol, 4, their son, Glenurchy. 

22, Archibald McNicol, 2, their son, Glenurchy. 

23, Mary, —————,, their daughter an Infant, Glenurchy. 
24, John MelIntire, 35, Labourer, Glenurchy. 

25, Ann, 32, His Wife, Glenurchy. 

26, Margaret, 6, their Daughter, Glenurchy. 

27, Archibald McIntire, 4, their Son, Glenurchy. 

28, John McIntire, —————,, their Son an Infant, Glenurchy. 
29, Archibald Stewart, 30, Shoemaker, Glenurchy. 

30, Ann Sinclair, 65, Spinster, Glenurchy. 

31, Margarit her Daugh"., 25, Spinster, Glenurchy. 
32, Ann McIntire, 60, Spinster, Glenurchy. 

33, Christian Downy, 25, Spinster, Glenurchy. 

34, Katherine McVane, 30, Spinster, Glennurchy. 

35, Mary Downie, 4, her daughter, Glennurchy. 

36, Joseph Downie an Infant, —————, her son, Glennurchy. 
37, Dugal McCole, 38, Labourer, Glennurchy. 

38, Ann, 38, his Wife, Glennurchy. 

39, Marget, 10, their Daughter, Glennurchy. 

40, Mary, 8, their Daughter, Glennurchy. 

41, Sarah, 2, their Daughter, Glennurchy. 

42, An Infant, , Glennurchy. 

43, Angus McNicol, 30, Labourer, Glennurchy. 

44, Ann, 20, His Wife, Glennurehy. 

45, Dougald Stewart, 40, Labourer, Glenurchy. 

46, His Wife, 40, Labourer, Glenurchy. 

47, John Stewart, 16, their son, Glenurchy. 

48, James Stewart, 10, their son, Glenurchy. 

49, Thomas Stewart, 6, their son, Glenurchy. 

50, Alexander Stewart, 4, their son, Glenurchy. 

51, Allan Stewart, 44, Late Lieutt. in Frasers Regiment, Apine.5? 
52, Donald Carmichail, 22, His servant, Apine. 

53, Lilly Stewart, 7, his natural Daugh"., Apine. 

54, Alexander Stewart, 35, Gentleman Farmer, Apine. 
55, Charles Stewart, 15, His Son, Apine. 

56, John McCole, 49, Labourer, Apine. 

57, Mildred MeCole, 40, His Wife, Apine. 

58, John McCole, 16, their son, Apine. 

59, Samuel McCole, 15, their son, Apine. 

60, Donald McCole, 12, their son, Apine. 

61, Dougald McCole, 8, their son, Apine. 

62, Alexander McCole, 4, their son, Apine. 
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Katherine, 2, their Daughter, Apine. 

Evan Carmichael, 40, Labourer, Apine. 
Margaret, 38, His Wife, Apine. 

Archibald Carmichael, 14, their Son, Apine. 
Allan Carmichael, 12, their Son, Apine. 
Katherine, 3, their Daughter, Apine. 
Dunean McCole, 35, Farmer, Apine. 
Christian, 35, His Wife, Apine. 

Dugald McCole, 20, Their son, Apine. 
Christian, 2, their Daughter, Apine. 
Katherine, 3, their Daughter, Apine. 
Malcolm MeclInish, 40, Labourer, Apine. 
Jannet, 36, His Wife, Apine. 

John MelInish, 20, Their son, Apine. 

Ann, 15, Their Daughter, Apine. 
Catherine, 11, Their Daughter, Apine. 
Donald MelInish, 8, their Son, Apine. 
Archibald McInish, 4, their Son, Apine. 
Kenneth Stewart, 40, late Ship Master, Apine. 
Isobel, 30, His Wife, Apine. 

Alexander Stewart, 14, their Son, Apine. 
John Stewart, 5, their Son, Apine. 

Banco Stewart, 3, their Son, Apine. 
Christian, 3, their Daughter, Apine. 
William an Infant, —————,, their son, Apine. 
Mary Black, 16, their Servant, Apine. 
Christian Carmichael, 14, their Servant, Apine. 
John Black, 14, their Servant, Apine. 
Dugald Carmichael, 55, Farmer, Apine. 
Mary, 55, His Wife, Apine. 

Archibald Colquhoun, 22, her Son, Apine. 
Ann Colquhoun, 20, her Daughter, Apine. 
Donald MecCole, 34, Labourer, Apine. 
Katherine, 40, his Wife, Apine. 

Evan McCole, 6, their son, Apine. 

John McIntire, 32, Taylor, Alpine. 
Katherine, 30, his Wife, Alpine. 

Donald McIntire, 3, their son, Alpine. 
John McIntire, 1, their son, Alpine. 
Gilbert McIntire, 34, Taylor, Alpine. 
Ann, 36, his Wife, Alpine. 

Charles McIntire, 11, their Son, Alpine. 
Margaret, 9, their Daughter, Alpine. 
Evan MelIntyre, 5, their Son, Alpine. 
Maleolm McIntire, 1, their Son, Alpine. 
Duncan McCole, 45, Farmer, Alpine. 
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109, Christian, 40, His Wife, Alpine. 

110, Duncan McCole, 21, His son, Alpine. 
111, Mary, 18, their Daughter, Alpine. 

112, Sarah, 15, their Daughter, Alpine. 

113, Christian, 10, their Daughter, Alpine. 
114, Mildred, 6, their Daughter, Alpine. 

115, Ann, 3, their Daughter, Alpine. 

116, Donald Black, 45, Labourer, Lismore.5# 
117, Jannet, 34, His Wife, Lismore. 

118, Christian, 8, his Daughter, Lismore. 
119, Ann, 4, his Daughter, Lismore. 

120, Ewen, 4, their Son, Lismore. 

121, Duncan, 134, their Son, Lismore. 

122, Archibald Carmichael, 26, Labourer, Lismore. 
123, Mary, 26, His Wife, Lismore. 

124, Catherine, 7, their Daughter, Lismore. 
125, Lachlan McLaren, 25, Labourer, Apine. 
126, Lawrine McLarine, 20, Joiner, Apine. 
127, Donald McLaren, 12, Labourer, Apine. 
128, Duncan McLaren, 30, Labourer, Apine. 
129, David MecCole, 30, Labourer, Apine. 
130, Duncan McIntire, 55, Labourer, Apine. 
131, Katherine, 55, His Wife, Apine. 

132, May, 24, Their Daughter, Apine. 

133, Katherine, 17, Their Daughter, Apine. 
134, Elizabeth, 14, Their Daughter, Apine. 
135, Miss Christy McDonald, 25, Symstress, Apine. 
136, Duncan McCallum, 30, Labourer, Apine. 


Reasons assigned by the Persons named on this and y® three preceed- 
ing Pages of this List for their Emigrating follows Vizt. The Farmers 
and Labourers who are taking their Passage in this Ship Unanimously 
declare that they never would have thought of leaving their native 
Country, could they have Supplied their Families in it. But such of 
them as were Farmers were obliged to quit their Lands either on 
account of the advanced Rent or to make room for Sheepherds. Those 
in particular from Apine say that out of one hundred Mark Land that 
formerly was occupied by Tennants who made their Rents by rearing 
Cattle and raising Grain, Thirty three Mark Land of it is now turned 
into Sheep Walks and they seem to think in a few years more, Two 
thirds of that Country, at least will be in the same State so of course 
the greatest part of the Inhabitants will be obliged to leave it. The 
Labourers Declare they could not Support their families on the Wages 
they earned and that it is not from any other motive but the dread of 
want that they quit a Country which above all others they would wish 
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to live in. Captain Allan Stewart formerly a Lieutenant in Frasers 
Regiment goes with an Intention of settling in the Lands granted him 
by the Government at the End of last War. But should the Troubles 
continue in America he is Determined to make the Best of his way to 
Boston and Offer his Services to General Gage. 

The Tradesmen have a prospect of getting better Wages but their 
principal reason seems to be that their relations are going and rather 
than part with them they chuse to go along. 

Signed { Duncan Campbell Collector 


September 4*, 1775. Neil Campbell Comptroller 


Port Greenock List of Passengers from this Port from the 8 Sep- 
tember 1774 inclusive, to the 15** September 1774 exclusive, [in the 
Diana, Dugald Ruthven for North Carolina].54 


William McDonald, Kintyre, Farmer, 40, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Isobel Wright, Kintyre, —————,, 36, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Mary McDonald, Kintyre, —————, 4, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Jessy McDonald, Kintyre, -————,, 2, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Archibald Campbell, Kintyre, Farmer, 38, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Jean McNeil, Kintyre, —————, 32, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Mary Campbell, Kintyre, —————, 7, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Lachlan Campbell, Kintyre, —————, 2, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Girzie Campbell, Kintyre, —————, 6, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Finlay Murchie, Kintyre, Farmer, 45, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Catherine Hendry, Kintyre, —-———,, 35, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Arch? McMurchy, Kintyre, —————, 10, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Charles McMurchy, Kintyre, —————, 5, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Neil MeMurchy, Kintyre, —————, 3, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

54 The information in the order given is classified in the original report under the head- 


ings: names, former residence, occupation or employment, age, to what port or place bound, 
on what account and for what purpose. 
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Barbara McMurchy, Kintyre, —————, 14, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Duncan McRob, Kintyre, Taylor, 26, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Elizabeth McMurchy, Kintyre, —————,, 8, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Hugh Sillar, Kintyre, Farmer, 55, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Catharine Currie, Kintyre, —————, 62, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Mary Sillar, Kintyre. —————, 27, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Catharine Sillar, Kintyre, —————, 23, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Gilbert McKenzie, Kintyre, Farmer, 34, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Mary McKenzie, Kintyre, —————, 27, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Arch*, McMillan, Kintyre, Farmer, ——, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Patrick MeMurchie, Kintyre, Farmer, 17, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Elizabeth Kelso, Kintyre, —————,, 50, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Hugh MeMurchie, Kintyre, Farmer, 46, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Arch? MeMurchie, Kintyre, Farmer, 21, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Mary McMurchie, Kintyre. —————, 17, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Elizabeth McMurchie, Kintyre, —————, 14, Wilmington North 
Carolina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Robert MeMurchie, Kintyre, —————,, 9, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Neil Hendry, Kintyre, Taylor, 27, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Coll McAlester, Kintyre, Taylor, 24, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Mary McAlester, Kintyre, —————, 31, Wilmington North Caro- 
lina, For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

John MecVicar, Glasgow, Taylor, 36, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 

Alexander Speir, Glasgow, Clerk, 19, Wilmington North Carolina, 
For High Rents & better Encouragement. 


Sioned { Jo Clerk D Coll 
e Alex™. Campbell D Comptt 
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Barn, Grapy Lez. The circle’s end. Boston, Meador, 1932. 224 p. 
D. $2.00. 

[Darean, Mrs. Oxtve Trrrorp.] Call home the heart, by Fielding 
Burke. N. Y., Longmans, 1932. 243 p. $2.50. 

Gray, Exizarernh Janet. Jane Hope. N. Y., Viking Press, 1933. 
283 p. front. $2.00. Juvenile. 

Green, Pavt. The laughing pioneer. N. Y., McBride, 1932. 283 p. 
$2.00. 

JoHnson, Geratp Wuitr. Number thirty-six. N. Y., Minton, 1933. 
315 p. $2.00. 

Knox, Rost B. Gray caps. Garden City, Doubleday, 1932. 304 p. 
il. $2.00. Juvenile. 

Knox, Rost B. Marty and Co. N. Y., Doubleday-Doran, 1933. 290 p. 
il. $1.75. Juvenile. 

MacCroure, Mrs. Marsorre (Barxiey). John Dean’s journey. N. Y., 
Minton, 1932. 323 p. $2.00. 

Mitier, Mrs. Heren Torrine. The flaming Gahagans. Philadelphia, 
Penn., 1933. 309 p. $2.00. 

Pace, Dorotrny Myra. Gathering storm. N. Y., International Pub- 
lishers, 1932. 374 p. il. $2.00. 

Puen, Maser. Little Carolina blue bonnet. N. Y., Crowell, 1933. 
171 p. il. by the Author. $1.75. 

Srrone, Pascnat Nemson. Behind the Great Smokies. Boston, Lit- 
tle, 1932. 246 p. il. $2.00. Juvenile. 


Poetry 


DuruaM, Rosert Lee and Durnam, Piato Tracy. O Duke, Alma 
Mater, and other songs. [Buena Vista, Va. R. L. Durham, ec. 
1933.] 15 p. $.50. 

Hempree, James Wiis. Smoky Mountain songs. Knoxville, The 
Author, 1931. 70 p. plates. $1.00. 

Pact, Husparp Futon. Lyrics and legends of the Cape Fear country. 
{Campbell College, The Author, 1932.] xi, 163 p. il. map. 

Pearson, JaMEs Larkin. Fifty acres and other poems. Wilkesboro, 
Pearson Publishing Co., 1933. 44 p. $.25. 

Suarp, Cectt James, compiler. English folk songs from the Southern 
Appalachians, edited by Maude Karpeles. N. Y., Oxford, 1933. 
2 vols. $10.00 a volume. 


Genealogy 


Corrry, Laurence H. Thomas Coffey and his descendants. Chatta- 
nooga, N. Sanders, 1931. 102 p. ports. $5.00. 
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History and Travel 


Arnet, Atex Marnews and Jackson, Waiter Cuinton. The story of 
North Carolina. Chapel Hill, University of N. C. Press, 1933. 
x, 496 p. il. $1.00. Juvenile. 

Daveuters oF THE American Revotution. N.C. Socrery. Roster of 
soldiers from North Carolina in the American Revolution. Dur- 
ham, The Society, 1932. 709 p. $6.50. Address, Mrs. R. Duke 
Hay, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dvuecer, SHepHerp Monroz. War trails of the Blue Ridge. Banner 
Elk, The Author, 1932. 324 p. il. $1.60. 

Faris, Jonn Tuompson. Roaming the eastern mountains. N. Y., 
Farrer, [c. 1932]. 327 p. il. $3.00. 

McCoy, Grorce W. and Masa, Grorcr. Guide to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. Asheville, Inland Press, c. 1933. 142 
p- il. maps. $.50. 

Morpecat, Exten. Gleanings from long ago [c. 1933 by Anne Valleau 
Morel.] Broid & Hutton, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 1933. 60 copies. 

Rowe, Nexttre M. Discovering North Carolina. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of N. C. Press, 1933. 363 p. il. $1.00. Juvenile. 

Szeman, Witt1am. Down Goose Creek. N. Y., Revell, 1931. 200 p. il. 
$2.00. Juvenile. — 

Sonpiey, Foster Atexanper. A history of Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. v. 1. Asheville, Advocate pr. co. 1930. 455 p. il. 
ports. maps. Subscription, $10.00. 

Storm, W. W. Wilmington, where the Cape Fear flows to the sea. 
[ Wilmington, The Author, 1933.] 128 p. 

Vancr, Rupert Baytess. Human geography of the South. Chapel 
Hill, University of N. C. Press, 1932. 596 p. il. $4.00. 

Wituiams, Samvuet Core. History of the lost state of Franklin. Re- 
vised edition. Washington, Pioneer Publishing Co. 1932. 378 
p- il. $6.00. 

Biography 

Averitt, Estuer and Stantey, Lina, editors. Daniel Boone. Paris, 
Domino Press [1931]. [14] p. il. $3.50. Juvenile. 

Bryant, Henry Epwarp Cowan. Joseph Pearson Caldwell. States- 
ville, Brady Publishing Co. 1933. 70 p. $.50. 

Drxon, Mrs. Heten (Capsury) Atexanper. A. C. Dixon, a romance 
of preaching. N. Y., Putnam, 1931. 324 p. il. $5.00. 

Driver, Cart S. John Sevier. Chapel Hill, University of N. C. Press, 
1932. 240 p. port. $2.50. 

Eastern Carotina CuaMBer oF Commerce. Builders of Eastern Caro- 
lina. Kinston, Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce, 1931. 
64 p. ports. 

Hatysurton, Ep. and Cort, Ratpx. Shoot and be damned! N. Y., 
Covici-Friede, 1932. vi, 452 p. $2.50. 
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James, Marquis. Andrew Jackson, the border captain. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill [c. 1933]. 461 p. il. $3.75. 

Jrztson, Wittarp Rovsr. The Boone narrative . . . to which is 
appended a sketch of Boone and a biography of 238 titles. Louis- 
ville, Standard Printing Co. 1932. 64 p. $1.00. 

Rosertson, G. F. A. Small boy’s recollections of the Civil War. 1932. 
$1.00. Address Author, Clover, S. C. 

Seymour, Mrs. Frora Warren (SmitH). Daniel Boone, pioneer. 
N. Y., Century, 1931. 206 p. il. $2.00. Juvenile. 

Waker, Mrs. Harrretre Hammer. Busy North Carolina women. 
Asheboro, The Author, 1931. 156 p. ports. $1.50. 

Ware, Cuarces Crossrietp. Barton Warren Stone—pathfinder of 
Christian union. St. Louis, Bethany Press. 1932. 357 p. $2.00. 


Books BY NoRTH CAROLINA AUTHORS? 


Duxe Untversity Lisrary. A checklist of United States newspapers 
(and weeklies before 1900) in the General Library, compiled by 
Mary Wescott and Allene Ramage. Durham, Duke University 
Press. 1932. 2 volumes have been issued, including the states in 
alphabetical order from Alabama to Massachusetts. $1.00 a volume. 

Duxe Untversity Lisrary. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an analytical list 
of manuscripts in the Duke University Library . . . edited by Paul 
Franklin Baum. Durham, Duke University Press, 1931. 122 p. il. 
$2.00. 

Turner, Atice Lucms. A study of the content of the Sewanee Re- 
view. . . . Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1931. 291 p. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


Goupres, Ciarence Louis Franx. Periodicals of American transcen- 
dentalism. Durham, Duke University Press, 1931. 264 p. $3.50. 

Jorpan, ArTHUR Metvitte. Educational Psychology . . . rev. ed. 
N. Y., Henry Holt, 1933. xvii, 522 p. il. diagr. $2.50. 

LunpHotM, Hetex. Schizophrenia. Durham, Duke University Press, 
1932. 117 p. $1.00. 

McDoveatt, Witt1am. The energies of man: fundamentals of dynamic 
psychology. N. Y., Scribner, 1933. 407 p. il. $2.00. 


Ethics and Religion 


Catrez, Jonn Epwarp. What next? Talks to young people. N, Y., 
F. H. Revell, 1932. 148 p. $1.50. 

Conrap, Donatp Wittiams. The golden censer: prayers for all occa- 
sions. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell [c. 1932]. 106 p. $1.00. 


8 These books do not deal with the State. 
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Cusreatu, James Marvin. Pathways to the abundant life. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1933. 221 p. $1.00. 

Fisuer, Mires Marx. A short history of the Baptist denomination. 
Nashville, Tenn., Sunday School Publishing Board, 1933. 197 p. 
$1.50. 

Hickman, Franxuin Simpson. The possible self: a study in religious 
education as adaption. N. Y., Abingdon Press [¢. 1933]. 128 p. 
$1.25. 

Jorpan, Grratp Ray. Courage that propels. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury Press, 1933. 182 p. $1.00. 

Jorpan, GeraLp Ray. Intimate interests of youth. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury Press [c. 1931]. 164 p. $1.50. 

Jorpan, Geratp Ray. Intolerance of Christianity. N. Y., Revell, 
1931. 160 p. $1.50. 

Rees, Epwarp Jerrrizs. In remembrance of Me. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury Press, 1932. 144 p. $1.00. 

Russert, Exvperr. The message of the Fourth Gospel. Nashville, 
Tevn., Cokesbury Press, 1932. 200 p. $1.50. 

Wuirtr, Joun Extrneton. White echoes; edited by Annie Dove Den- 
mark. Nashville, Tenn., Southern Baptist Convention, 1932. 214 
p- port. $1.50. 

Sociology 


Anprews, Cotumsus. Administrative county government in South 
Carolina. Chapel Hill, University of N. C. Press, 1933. 245 p. il. 
map. $2.50. 

Briees, THomas Henry. Secondary education. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1933. 589 p. $2.50. 

Brownett, Wirr1am Artuvr. The effect of unfamiliar settings on 
problem-solving. Durham, Duke University Press, 1931. 86 p. 
$1.00. 

Exttwoop, Cuartes AsraM. Methods of sociology: a critical study. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1933. xxxiv, 214 p. $1.50. 
Extwoop, Cuartes AsraM. Social problems: a sociology. N. Y., 

American Book Co. 1932. 432 p. $1.48. 

Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp, Skinner, Epna L., Sweson, Sapre J. 
The family and its relationships. Phil., Lippincott [¢. 1932]. xii, 
321 p. il. $1.60. 

Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp. An introduction to sociology. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1932. xii, 741 p. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
$3.25. 

Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp. Marriage. N. Y., American Social 
Science Series, 1933. 552 p. $3.50. 

Groves, Ernest RutHerrorp and Groves, Mrs. Giapys (Hoagranp). 
Sex in childhood. N. Y., Macaulay, 1933. 247 p. diagrs. $3.00. 
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Groves, Ernest RuTHerrorp and Groves, Mrs. Guapys (Hoacianp). 
Sex in marriage. N. Y., Macaulay, 1931. 250 p. $3.00. 

Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp. Sociology. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1931. 160 p. $.75. 

Groves, Ernest RurHerrorp and Groves, Mrs. Grapys (Hoacianp). 
Wholesome childhood. New edition. Boston, Houghton, 1931. 
201 p. $2.00. 

Horne, Herman Harrerr. The democratic philosophy of education. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 547 p. front. $2.50. 

Kiser, Crype Vernon. Sea island to city: a study of St. Helena 
islanders in Harlem and other urban centers. N. Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 272 p. il. maps. $3.50. 

Knapp, JoserH Grant. The hard winter wheat pools: an experiment in 
agricultural marketing integration. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933. ix, 180 p. $1.50. 

McGixnis, Howarp Justus. State teachers’ college president. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers, 1932. xii, 
187 p. $1.00. 

Opum, Howarp Wasuineton, ed. Civilization and society, by Franklin 
Henry Giddings, edited by Howard Washington Odum. N. Y., 
Holt [e. 1932]. 412 p. port. $2.50. 

Suute, Joun Raymonp. The broken square. Monroe, Nocalore 
Press, 1933. 96 p. $10.00. 

Suutse, Joun Raymonp. The sanctuary of Memphis. Monroe, Noca- 
lore Press, 1933. 228 p. $10.00. 

Suutr, Joun Raymonp. The voice of the vault. Monroe, Nocalore 
Press, 1933. 98 p. $5.00. 

SrerHenson, Girpert Tuomas. What a life insurance man should 
know about trust business. N. Y., F. S. Crofts, 1932. 199 p. 
$1.25. 

Taytor, Cart Crevetanp. Rural sociology in its economic, historical, 
and psychological aspects. New, enlarged edition. N. Y., Harper, 
1933. 722 p. maps, diagr. $3.25. 

Wryston, Sanrorp. Culture and human behavior. N. Y., Ronald 
Press, 1933. 258 p. $2.50. 

Woortrer, Tuomas Jackson. Races and ethnic groups in American 
life. N. Y., McGraw, 1933. xii, 247 p. $2.50. 

ZIMMERMANN, Ertc Water. World resources and industries. N. Y., 
Harper, 1933. 861 p. il. maps, diagrs. $5.00. 


Science 


Carper, Royat M. Bacteriology for nurses. Philadelphia, Saunders, 
1932. 285 p. il. $2.00. 

Jorpan, Srroup. Confectionary standards. N. Y., Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, 1933. 382 p. $5.00. 
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Laster, Joun Wayne and Browne, Epwarp Tanxarp. Introductory 
mathematics. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1933. xvi, il. tabs. diagrs. 
$2.75. 

Metcarr, Zeno Payne. An introduction to zoology. Springfield, IIl., 
C. C. Thomas, 1932. 425 p. il. $3.50. 

Procter, Ivan Marriorr. Prenatal care. Raleigh, Edwards, 1932. 
78 p. $1.50. 

Rankin, Watson Smirn. The small general hospital. Revised edi- 
tion. Charlotte, Duke Endowment, 1932. 125 p. Apply. 

Smirx, Davin Tittman. Oral spirochetes and related organisms in 
fuso-spirochetal disease. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1932. 
xii, 243 p. plates. $4.50. 


Fiction* 


Bsérxman, Epwtn, translator. One living, two dead, by Sigurd Wes- 
ley Christiansen, translated by Edwin Bjérkman. N. Y., Live- 
right, 1932. 288 p. D. $2.50. 

Bsérxman, Epwrn, translator. Suzanne . . . translation from the 
Danish of Johannes Buchholtz. N. Y., Liveright, 1933. 463 p. 
$2.50. 

Burt, Mrs. Katrnartne Newirn. Beggars all. Boston, Houghton, 
1933. 242 p. $2.00. 

Burt, Mrs. Katnartne Newry. The tall ladder. Boston, Houghton, 
1932. 257 p. $2.00. 

Burt, Maxwett Srruruers. Entertaining the islanders. N. Y., 
Scribners, 1933. 458 p. $2.50. 

Cox, D. Sam. Blackie Bear, king of the creek. Wilmington, Wil- 
mington Stamp, pr. [c. 1931]. 55 p. il. Juvenile. 

GreenE, Warp. Weepnomore. N. Y., Harrison-Smith, 1931. 311 p. 
$2.50. 

Miter, Mrs. Heren Toprine (Mitter). Sharon. Philadelphia, Pa., 
1931. 311 p. $2.00. 

Weaver, Jonn Van Atstyn. Hollywood nymph. London, Cassell, 
1932. 257 p. 7) 6. 

Weaver, Joun Van Atstyn. Joy girl. N. Y., Knopf. 1932. 257 p. 
$2.00. 

Witson, Mary Bapcer. From nine to five. Philadelphia, Pa., 1933. 
303 p. $2.00. 

Witson, Mary Baperr. Separate star. Philadelphia, Pa., 1932. 299 p. 
$2.00. 

Literature Other Than Fiction 


Boces, Ratpu Steere and Apams, Nicnotson Barney, editors. Span- 
ish folktales. N. Y., Crofts, 1932. 161 p. D. $1.10. 


4 The scenes are not laid in North Carolina. 
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Bonn, Ricumonp Puen. English burlesque poetry, 1700-1750. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1932. xi, 483 p. $3.50. 

Goupes, CLareNce, editor. Uncollected lectures, by Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1932. viii, 60 p. $3.00. 

Huse, Howarp Russerr. The illiteracy of the literate. N. Y., Apple- 
ton-Century, 1933. 282 p. $2.00. 

Jenkins, Epcar B. Index verborum Terentianus. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of N. C. Press, 1932. 187 p. $2.50. 

Leavitt, Stureis Etreno. The Estrella de Sevilla and Claramonte. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1931. 111 p. $2.00. 

Lyons, Joun Cormen, editor. Eight French classic plays, by Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére, edited by J. C. Lyons and Colbert Searles. 
N. Y., Holt [c. 1932]. 609 p. $2.00. 

Potreat, Husert McNett, editor. Selected epigrams of Martial. 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 261 p. $2.00. 

Rosertson, Jupce Buxton, ed. Gems of truth in stories of life. Bur- 
lington [c. 1932]. 143 p. 

Satis, Heren Harrier. Pensive citadels. Emory University, Banner 
Press [c. 1931]. 41 p. $1.50. 

Saunpers, Witt1am Oscar. Concept of life. Elizabeth City, Inde- 
pendent [c. 1932]. 72 p. port. O. 

Srarpuck, Victor. Nativity play: Come let us adore Him. Chicago. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 1932. 

Trtett, Nettie and Yarsoroven, Minnie Cxiareg, editors. Image and 
incident: specimens of description and narration. N. Y., F. S. 
Crofts, 1933. xxxili, 308 p. $1.50. 

Weaver, Joun Van Atstyn. Trial balance: a sentimental inventory. 
N. Y., Farrar, 1932. 75 p. $1.75. 

Wuitrt, Newman Ivey, editor. The best of Shelley. N. Y., Nelson, 
1932. xlvi, 531 p. $1.50. 

Wounscu, Witt1am Rosert and Smit, Mary Reaps, editors. Studies 
in creative writing. N. Y., Holt, 1933. 368 p. $1.32. 


History and Travel 


Courter, Extis Merton. A short history of Georgia. Chapel Hill, 
University of N. C. Press, 1933. xiii, 457 p. il. $3.50. 

Curtis, NatHanreL Corttanpt. New Orleans: its old houses, shops, 
and public buildings. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1933. 267 p. il. 
$3.50. 

Dopp, Witt1am Epwarp, Barker, Eveenr CaMpse.t, and Wess, W. P. 
Our nation begins. Evanston, Ill., Row, 1932. ix, 342 p. il. maps. 
$1.00. 

Doveras, Rosert Dick. In the land of the Thunder Mountains. N. Y., 
Brewer, 1932. 160 p. il. $1.75. 
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Hoover, Carvin Bryce. Germany enters the third Reich. N. Y., 
Maemillan, 1933. 243 p. $2.50. 

Jounson, Geratp Wuirte. The secession of the southern states, N. Y., 
Putnam, 1933. 176 p. il. $1.50. 

McCioy, Suersy Tuomas. Gibbon’s antagonism to Christianity, 
Chapel Hill, University of N. C. Press, 1933. 400 p. $4.00. 
McDoveatt, Wirrt1am. World chaos: the responsibility of science. 

N. Y., Covici-Friede, 1932. 117 p. $1.25. 

Mancuester, Aran Kress. British preéminence in Brazil, its rise 
and decline. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. xi, 371 p. maps. $3.50. 

Rirppy, James Frep. The capitalists and Colombia. N. Y., Vanguard 
Press [c. 1931]. 256 p. il. maps. $2.00. 

Rirry, James Frep. Historical evolution of Hispanic America. N. Y., 
Crofts, 1932. 580 il. maps. $5.00. 

Sratiines, Laurence. The first world war: a photographic history. 
N. Y., Simon and Shuster, 1933. 298 p. il. $3.50. 

Tuomas, James A. Trailing trade a million miles. Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1931. 314 p. $3.50. 

Woopy, Rosert Hixiiarp and Sruxins, Francis Butter. South Caro- 
lina during Reconstruction. Chapel Hill, University of N. C. 
Press, 1932. 610 p. il. $8.00. 


Biography 


Drxon, THomas and Davenerty, Harry Micasan. The inside story 
of the Harding tragedy. N. Y., Churchill Co., 1932. $3.50. 
Dopp, Witt1am Epwarp. Woodrow Wilson and his work. New, revised 
edition. N. Y., Peter Smith, 1933. $3.50. 

Henverson, Arcurpatp. Bernard Shaw, playboy and prophet. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1932. 871 p. il. $7.50. 

Russert, Puitires. Harvesters. N. Y., Brentano’s [c. 1932]. 302 p. 
$3.50. 

Russect, Puiires. William the conqueror. N. Y., Scribners, 1933. 
352 p. map. $3.00. 

Sryron, Artuur. The three pelicans; Archbishop Cranmer and the 
Tudor juggernaut. N. Y., Smith and Haas [c. 1932]. vi, 414 p. 
front. $4.00. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Beaver, Kings anp Capins. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. 272. $2.50.) 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, the author of Beaver, Kings and 
Cabins, writes with first-hand information of the fur trade. 
Born in the northern wilds of British Columbia, where her father 
owned a fur trading post, she grew up among fur traders and 
Indians. She traveled and explored the mountain districts 
where furs are still trapped. Furthermore, she has made a 
specialty of the fur trade in her study and her writings, as her 
novels and historical works attest. The point of view of the 
present book was set forth in her earlier works, Pioneers of the 
Old Southwest (1919) and Adventurers of Oregon (1920) as 
well as in her stories of scouts, trappers, and other frontier 
characters. 

Beaver, Kings and Cabins is a vivid, dramatic, and compre- 
hensive story of the fur trade in North America from the days 
when the cod fishers of the Banks first exchanged their knives 
for the beaver pelts down to the present. Every section of the 
continent, North, South, East, and West, was at one time the 
seat of extensive fur trapping and trading, and each is given 
due consideration. The French, the English, and the colonial 
traders; the voyageur, the cowreur-de-bois, the red man, and the 
mixed breed; men, women, and children, all pass in review as 
one reads the story. In like manner, beaver, fox, marten, mink, 
lynx, bear, deer, wolf, fisher, skunk, wolverene, buffalo, sea 
otter, and reindeer are shown, not merely as fur-bearing ani- 
mals, but also as friends of the Indians and as builders of col- 
onies and empires. 

The introductory chapter is a vivid portrayal of the romantic 
life, the thought, and the daring deeds, of the fur traders as 
they themselves visualized it. With the trappers and traders 
speaking, we are told that “The Fur Trade opened the frontiers 
and led settlement,” and that there are “deep things in the fur 
trader’s life among Indians that the civilized world never under- 
stand. We are a race apart, and have ever been. There’s no 
other commerce that has shaped a new breed, as the Fur Trader 
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has done. I don’t mean solely the voyageur and the coureur-de- 
bois, which is created. Gold, fish, timber, all influence, to a 
degree, the men who pursue them; but not like fur. And the 
odd thing is that, while civilization has followed us over the con- 
tinent, plowed and settled the fur lands and driven us away 
with the beaver and the deer, yet ’tis our ideals, which we 
learned so largely from the wilderness and the Indians, that have 
gone deepest into the shaping of their social order” (p. 19). We 
are told that “It’s time for a re-telling of the story of this con- 
tinent in terms of the Fur Trade. Fur traders, explorers, 
pioneers, and the makers of imperial wars. . . . The cabins 
and the kings must be in the story. But let it be told with a 
strong bias for Chief Beaver and his clan” (p. 22). With this 
as her cue, Miss Skinner proceeds to tell the story in the above 
named terms; and with sweeping generalization, considerable al- 
lusion, and some detail she tells the story of the continent from 
discovery through exploration to settlement and civilization. 
The result is not only an intensely interesting, but also a most 
valuable account of the North American continent. 


The central theme of the volume is that the fur trade resulted 
in the planting of colonies which in the end meant the planting 
of an empire. In the author’s words, the fur traders “advanced 
civilization westward and northward, cast nations into war for 
Beaver, and, by their activities as traders and hunters, largely 
determined the type of government and the social system which 
were to rule on this continent” (p. 46). France had the ad- 
vantage of time, but was hampered by conflicts between Cath- 
olic and Huguenot, quarrels between traders and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and trade rivalries of the various cities of France. 
In addition, under Champlain, France ignored New England 
because of the scarcity of furs in that region. Spain, in the 
South, busily seeking for gold, never became a fur trader, and 
hence was at a serious disadvantage. England, on the other 
hand, took the great middle region and, utilizing the furs to 
establish trade, planted agricultural settlements. Later with the 
establishment of the great Hudson’s Bay Company, the English 
with better goods to exchange, the exclusion of liquor from the 
trade, more businesslike regulation of the trade, and the plant- 
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ing of settlements, wrested not only the fur trade but also the 
continent from the French. The work suffers in this sweeping 
generalization and the attempt to present the view that beaver, 
or rather furs, not only caused imperial wars, but also deter- 
mined settlements and civilization. It of necessity ignores many 
other factors which were involved and which are omitted from 
the story. 


Some of the views presented are open to question. For 
instance, that “it would be difficult to point out where it [the fur 
trade] harmed the Indians, except during the French occupa- 
tion” (p. 164) cannot be accepted when it is so easy to call to 
mind the robbery and debauchery of the Indians by many Eng- 
lish traders. The interpretation placed upon the Spanish and 
French attitude toward the American Revolution (pp. 246-247) 
should be backed up with authority. One wonders why Miss 
Skinner confined the Cherokee Indians to Tennessee and North 
Carolina, when the center of much of their life and the seat of 
their government were located in Georgia. With the author’s 
penchant for capitalization, the failure to capitalize “Catholic” 
and “Huguenot” when applied to two great religious groups is 
inexplicable. The chief criticism of the book, however, is the 
inadequate bibliography and the absence of an index which 
would enable the reader to use and check the material included 
in this most readable work. 


Emory UNIVERSITY. FLETCHER M. GREEN. 





INDIAN ReMOVAL: THE EMIGRATION OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES OF INDIANS. 
By Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1932. 
Pp. 415. $4.00.) 


No sooner had the first permanent English settlement been 
made at Jamestown, in 1607, than the whites began gradually 
to push the Indians out of their more desirable lands, and to 
drive them westward. This practice was continued for more 
than two centuries without any definite policy ; hence there were 
to be found not only small bands, but also entire tribes, of 
Indians interspersed among the whites. In 1825, however, the 
Federal government formulated the policy of removing all In- 
dians to the west of the Mississippi and locating them on the 
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lands between the “big bend” of the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains. The government did not grasp the magnitude 
of the task nor appreciate the responsibility of safeguarding the 
rights and lives of the people involved. As Grant Foreman, the 
author of Indian Removal, says: “Embarked on a novel enter- 
prise, lack of experience should have requisitioned extraordi- 
nary ability and concern for the helpless objects of their 
decrees, which they were denied. Inadequate preparation by 
the government and the appointment of a horde of political in- 
competents to posts of authority resulted in woeful mismanage- 
ment and cruel and unnecessary suffering by the emigrants.” 
(Preface, p. 2.) 

Indian Removal is divided into five sections, one each being 
devoted to the Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, Seminole, and Chicka- 
saw tribes, the amount of space devoted to each being in the 
above order. Grant Foreman is well qualified to write on this 
subject, for he has already published three books in a closely 
related field; and his documentation and bibliography show that 
he has exhausted practically all sources, published and unpub- 
lished. The result is a most detailed and illuminating account 
of one phase of the rather sordid history of the dealings of the 
United States government with the Indians. So full and de- 
tailed is the study that, in the opinion of the reviewer, little 
additional information, other than local, remains to be brought 
to light on the subject. In this respect, then, the work is a 
definite one. 

In the handling of the material, however, much improvement 
could be made. The author has chosen to tell the story of the 
removal of each group and tribe separately; hence there is a 
great deal of repetition. More serious, the work is a mass of 
ill-digested material and lacks a summarized account of the 
removal not only of the individual tribes but also of the Indians 
as a whole. Consequently the reader gets a hazy, jumbled pic- 
ture rather than a vivid, clear-cut one of the removal. The work 
would have been much more valuable had the author given us 
more interpretation and more general conclusions drawn from 
his wide study. 
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The author tells us that he does not write “to excite sympathy 
for the Indian” nor “to indict the people of the South.” The 
language and general tone of the book, however, are not in 
accord with this statement. Mr. Foreman, throughout the work, 
pleads for the Indian in passionate, almost maudlin, language; 
and time after time he condemns in bitter invective the whites 
of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas for greed, selfishness, wanton neglect, and cruelty, as 
well as for theft, robbery, and more heinous crimes. By way of 
illustration he refers to the people of Georgia and Alabama as 
“white vultures.” The reviewer does not defend the action of 
the whites, but he does believe that the author has written as 
an advocate rather than as a dispassionate, objective historian. 
Mr. Foreman also condemns the Federal government for incom- 
petence, unfaithfulness, “tawdry politics,” and fraudulent deal- 
ings. “The favorite argument of government officials from the 
president down was the impotence of the government to func- 
tion where its power was invoked to protect the Indians from 
oppression by the whites. When appealed to by these unhappy 
people to keep the solemn promises to protect them .. . the 
disgraceful and humiliating response was a disclaimer of the 
power and intention to keep those promises” (p. 109). Through- 
out the story the emphasis is placed upon the cruel, harsh, and 
unfair treatment of the Indians by the whites and by the gov- 
ernment, state and national, and upon the woes, hardships, and 
suffering of the Indians on their journey from the Southern 
states to the West. 

Some of Mr. Foreman’s statements and conclusions are open 
to question. The view that the removal of the Cherokees was 
“due largely to the aggressiveness and bitter hostility of the 
State of Georgia” (p. 20) ignores the fact that the government’s 
policy of removal was a general one. It is not at all certain that 
Northern sentiment at first generally favored removal and then 
began to oppose it when it was seen that Georgia was interested 
only in driving the Indians from the State (p. 21). And that the 
United States administration was guilty in 1838 of willfully 
enslaving free Negroes and of conducting the Seminole War 
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“largely as a slave-catching enterprise for the benefit of citizens 
of Georgia and Florida” (p. 366) is an untenable conclusion. 
The book suffers from a number of minor errors in capitali- 
zation and spelling. Thus we find Mississippi river and Tom- 
bigbee river, but Red River and Askansas River (pp. 28, 29, 31, 
80), congress and Congress (pp. 249, 251); west and West (p. 
31) ; and Talladega county and Chambers County (p. 124). On 
page III of the preface occurs the phrase, “‘a sympathetic offi- 
cers.” A trapper’s name is written Criner and Griner on page 
36, and the town, Dumfries and Dunfries on page 44. Two 
chapters, 18 and 27, except for a few introductory lines, are 
quoted entirely. J. R. Giddings was born in Pennsylvania, but 
was a citizen of, and Congressman from, Ohio at the time re- 
ferred to on page 366. George E. Pierce (p. 391) should be 
George F. Pierce. In spite of such errors, however, Indian Re- 
moval must be read by every student who desires to know the 
story of what the five civilized tribes called their “Trail of 


” 
Tears. FLETCHER M. GREEN. 


Emory UNIVERSITY. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The thirty-third annual session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, 
Thursday and Friday, December 7-8, 1933. 


On Thursday evening, after the invocation by Rev. Theodore 
Partrick, Jr., of Raleigh, Prof. J. Fred Rippy of Duke Uni- 
versity, president of the association, delivered the presidential 
address, “Some North Carolina Contacts With Hispanic Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Robert Lathan of Asheville then addressed the asso- 
ciation on the subject, “New Phases of An Old Story.” Presi- 
dent Rippy appointed A. B. Andrews, C. G. Keeble, and Mrs. 
Ashby L. Baker as the committee on nominations, and Dr. 
Thomas W. Lingle, Miss Adelaide L. Fries, and Miss Mary Gra- 
ham as the committee on resolutions, to report at the business 
meeting on Friday morning. A reception to members and guests 
of the association and the North Carolina State Art and North 
Carolina Folk-Lore societies was then held. 

The following papers were presented at the Friday morning 
meeting: “North Carolina Bibliography, 1932-1933,” by Mary L. 
Thornton, Chapel Hill; “The Representation Controversy in 
Colonial North Carolina, 1746-1755,” by Lawrence F. London, 
Chapel Hill; “Slave Labor in the Tobacco Factories of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Area,”’ by Joseph C. Robert, Richmond, Va.; and 
“North Carolina: A Pioneer in Organizing Farm Women,” by 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh. 

Upon recommendation of the committee on nominations, whose 
report was made by A. B. Andrews, the following officers of the 
association were chosen for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill; first vice president, Rev. Douglas 
L. Rights, Winston-Salem; second vice president, James Larkin 
Pearson, Boomer; third vice president, Mrs. Ethel T. Crittenden, 
Wake Forest; and secretary, Dr. A. R. Newsome, Raleigh. 

The final session of the association was held in the Hugh Mor- 
son auditorium, Friday evening. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox of Co- 
lumbia University delivered the historical address, “Refuse Ideas 
and Their Disposal.” Mr. Jonathan Daniels of Raleigh an- 
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nounced the Mayflower Society Cup award for 1933, and pre- 
sented a replica to the winner, Dr. Rupert B. Vance of Chapel 
Hill, whose book, Human Geography of the South, was adjudged 
the best original work by a resident North Carolinian during the 
year ending September 1. 


The twenty-second annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 
Lore Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, Decem- 
ber 8. Mrs. Peyton J. Brown of Raleigh sang some folk songs. 
Papers were read on “Social Values in Folk-Lore and Folk Ways,” 
by Howard W. Odum of Chapel Hill; “Jesse Holmes, The Fool 
Killer,” by Jay B. Hubbell, Durham; and “The Vampire in Leg- 
end and Literature,” by C. W. Reeves, Durham. At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected for the next year: 
President, Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Lenoir ; vice presidents, Dr. Thomas 
P. Harrison and W. J. Andrews, Raleigh, and I. G. Greer, 
Thomasville; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Frank C. Brown, 
Durham. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual meeting 
at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 6-7. On the evening of 
December 6, in the Virginia Dare ballroom, Mrs. Katherine Pen- 
dleton Arrington delivered the presidential address; Miss Leila 
Mechlin, secretary of the American Federation of Arts, spoke 
on “Art in North Carolina”; Miss Ruth Faison Shaw of New 
York spoke on “Basic Art” and gave a demonstration in Finger 
Painting; and a ten-day exhibition was opened of paintings by 
North Carolina professional artists and of handicrafts from West- 
ern North Carolina. At the business meeting in the morning of 
December 7 the following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: Honorary president, Gov. J. C. B. Ehringhaus; president, 
Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington, Warrenton; vice presi- 
dents, Mrs. H. M. London and Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Raleigh, 
and Mrs. C. A. Cannon, Concord; treasurer, Elizabeth Dortch, 
Raleigh; and secretary, Charles E. Johnson, Raleigh. 


The Archzological Society of North Carolina will hold its 
regular spring meeting at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Fri- 
day evening and Saturday, April 27-28. There will be papers 
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by President W. E. Caldwell of Chapel Hill, Rev. Douglas L. 
Rights of Winston-Salem, and Dr. Sanford Winston of Raleigh, 
and an address by some out-of-state archeologist. 


The American Historical Association held its forty-eighth 
annual meeting at Urbana, IIl., December 27-29, 1933. Profes- 
sors J. Fred Rippy and E. M. Carroll of Duke University and 
Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, were in attendance from North Carolina. Profes- 
sor Carroll was discussion leader in a section devoted to Modern 
European History; Professor Rippy addressed a general session 
on “Dictatorship in Hispanic America”; and Dr. Newsome, who 
is chairman of the Public Archives Commission, presided at the 
Conference of Archivists, read a paper, “Unprinted Public Ar- 
chives of the Post-Colonial Period: Their Availability,” before a 
section of the Association on Legal Records and American His- 
tory, December 28, and on the following day presented the same 
paper before a section of the Association of American Law 
Schools in Chicago. 


The North Carolina Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, of which Mrs. S. P. Cooper of Henderson is State Re- 
gent, dedicated the D. A. R. Dormitory for Girls at Crossnore 
School in Avery County on December 16. 


The Alexander Martin chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, High Point, of which Mrs. John Scott Welborn is 
regent, unveiled a marker to Lord Cornwallis at Jamestown in 
Guilford County, on March 5. 


The North Carolina Society, Sons of the Revolution, presented 
portraits of James Iredell (1790-99) and Alfred Moore (1799- 
1804), North Carolina justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, to the Law School of the University of North Carolina, 
Saturday, February 10. Mr. A. B. Andrews of Raleigh and 
Justice Heriot Clarkson of the State Supreme Court delivered 
addresses on Iredell and Moore, respectively. 


The annual report of the Duke University Library for 1932-33 
shows expenditures of $88,123.70 for 43,039 volumes of acces- 
sions, which bring the total number of volumes in the library 
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to 347,302. Manuscript accessions relating to North Carolina 
were the business correspondence of G. C. Dromgoole of Bruns- 
wick County, 1811-91; 71 volumes of ledgers and minute books 
of the Bank of the Cape Fear; a small batch of James Iredell cor- 
respondence; the correspondence of F. M. Simmons, 1920-29; the 
Appleton Oaksmith papers, 1854-80; the papers of the Slade fam- 
ily of Martin County; 60 letters of Jesse Harrison, a North Caro- 
lina Union soldier; 25 Josiah Turner letters; and miscellaneous 
military letters. Many files of North Carolina newspapers were 
obtained, chiefly of the Henderson Tribune during reconstruction, 
and the Fayetteville Observer, Raleigh Register, the Mecklen- 
burg Jeffersonian (Charlotte), the Miner’s and Farmer’s Jour- 
nal (Charlotte), the Charlotte Journal, the North Carolina Whig 
(Charlotte), and the Little Ad (Greensboro) of the ante-bellum 
period. 


Mr. Robert Barnett, a graduate student at the University of 
North Carolina, was recently selected as the winner of a Rhodes 
scholarship at Oxford University, England. 


Among recent historical feature stories of interest appearing 
in state newspapers are: Mary Grace Canfield, “Lafayette’s 
Fourth Visit to United States,” Winston-Salem Journal and Sen- 
tinel, February 18; Janie A. Patterson Wagoner, “Story of Ca- 
barrus Confederate Soldiers Retold,” The Concord Daily Trib- 
une, January 18; and Mary J. Heitman, “St. Matthews Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in Davie,” The Mocksville Enterprise, 
January 11. 


The Dodson Ramseur chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, Concord, of which Mrs. C. A. Cannon is president, 
sponsored the presentation of an elaborate pageant in Concord 
on February 22d, depicting the history of Cabarrus County. 
The pageant was written by Mrs. W. D. Pemberton and pre- 
sented by the teachers and pupils of the Concord public schools. 


Mr. M. R. Marsh, a Charlotte architect, has been conducting 
for several weeks a survey of historic buildings in North Caro- 
lina, as a part of a nation-wide federal project to give employ- 
ment to architects and draftsmen. Early in the year plans were 
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made to make accurate measurements and drawings of approxi- 
mately ninety buildings scattered over the State. The list was 
selected on the basis of the historical and architectural interest 
of the structures. Dr. A. R. Newsome of the Historical Com- 
mission is a member of the state advisory committee. The draw- 
ings will be filed in Washington and will constitute a valuable 
national collection of historical and architectural source material. 


The history professors in the various colleges and universi- 
ties of the State, to the number of about fifty, attended a dinner 
at Greensboro on January 27, the department at the Woman’s 
College of the University acting as host. 


The management of the Historic Virginia Caverns near Har- 
risonburg is compiling a list of autographs of thousands of 
Union and Confederate soldiers carved upon the underground 
walls and formations of the caverns. Soldiers of both armies in 
the region entered the caverns by a flight of stairs cut in the 
rock and inscribed their names with dates, companies, regiments, 
and state designations. Many names of North Carolina and 


other Confederate soldiers have been found, though those of the 
North far outnumber those of the South. 


Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, Historian General of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, has recently issued the 
Year Book of the Historical Department, containing suggested 
programs, bibliography, and lists of historical prizes, and also 
her An Afternoon in the White House of the Confederacy, a play 
presented at the Baltimore general convention in November. 
Among the essay prizes open to non-members of the organization 
is one of $25 offered by the Southern Society of New York on 
“The Necessity of Preserving Southern Historical Material.” 


The Joint Committee on Materials for Research of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the Social Research Coun- 
cil was sponsoring early in the year a federal project for a na- 
tion-wide survey or inventory of local archives as one of the 
relief measures of the government. The joint committee ap- 
pointed a Commission on National Archives Survey of seven 
members to direct the project. Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of 
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the North Carolina Historical Commission and chairman of the 
Public Archives Commission, was appointed to membership on 
the national survey commission, of which Dr. Joseph Mayer, 
Library of Congress, is chairman. A last-minute amendment in 
February to the new $950,000,000 appropriation, disallowing 
new federal projects, compelled the national commission to shift 
its policy to the stimulation of separate state surveys of local 
archives under the various state CWA administrations. In many 


states these surveys are now being promoted and are already 
under way in some. 


An extensive project for the construction of buildings on 
Roanoke Island, designed to resemble the fort and other struc- 
tures built by the members of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonies in 
1585-87, is now in process with federal funds, under the direc- 
tion of a commission appointed by Governor Ehringhaus, con- 
sisting of Frank Stick of Elizabeth City, E. B. Jeffress of the 
State Highway Commission, and R. Bruce Etheridge of the De- 
partment of Conservation and Development. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, spoke before the Wake County Committee, Colonial 
Dames of America, in Raleigh, January 26, on the history of the 
sixteenth century efforts at English colonization on Roanoke 
Island, and before the woman’s study club at Red Springs on 
March 5th on the racial composition of the population of North 
Carolina. 


The University of North Carolina press has issued Birds of 
the South: Permanent and Winter Birds Commonly Found in 
Gardens, Fields, and Woods, by Mrs. Charlotte Hilton Green of 
Raleigh, and Story of North Carolina, an elementary text by 
Prof. A. M. Arnett of the Woman’s College at Greensboro. 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following pub- 
lications: Gilbert H. Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Crusade, 1830- 
1844 (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1933. Pp. ix, 298. 
$3.50) ; Charles S. Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1933. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.50); Linda 
Rhea, Hugh Swinton Legare: A Charleston Intellectual (Chapel 
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Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 279. 
$3.00) ; James Welch Patton, Unionism and Reconstruction in 
Tennessee, 1860-1869 (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 267. $3.50); Charles Burnet 
Judah, Jr., The North American Fisheries and British Policy in 
1713 (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. 1933. Pp. 183. 
$1.50) ; C. H. Hamlin, Lobbyists and Lobbying in the North Caro- 
lina Legislature: A Study in Pressure Politics (Wilson: Privately 
printed. 1933. Pp. 43. $0.50); W. Freeman Galpin, Pioneer- 
ing for Peace: A Study of American Peace Efforts to 1846 (Syra- 
cuse: The Bardeen Press. 1933. Pp. ix, 237) ; Marquis James, 
They Had Their Hour (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1934. Pp. 324. $2.75); Ella Lonn, Salt as a Factor in the Con- 
federacy (New York: Walter Neal. 1933. Pp. 324. $3.00). 


Noteworthy articles in recent periodicals are: B. U. Ratch- 
ford, “General Sales and Turnover Taxes—Present Legislative 
Status” (Harvard Business Review, January); David Rankin 
Barbee, “Hinton Rowan Helper” (Tyler’s Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, January) ; John Sprunt Hill, “Dud- 
ley Families of Virginia, North Carolina, and Other Southern 
States” (ibid.); Joseph Clarke Robert, “Rise of the Tobacco 
Warehouse Auction System in Virginia, 1800-1860” (Agricul- 
tural History, October, 1933); James Welch Patton, “The Ten- 
nessee Valley as Seen by a British Traveler in 1837” (Tennes- 
see Historical Magazine, October, 1932); Charles O. Paullin, 
“The Birthplace of George Washington” (William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, January) ; L. Minerva Turnbull, “The Southern 
Educational Revolt” (ibid.); George Fort Milton, “Douglas’ 
Place in American History” (Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, January); Richard R. Stenberg, “Jackson, 
Buchanan, and the ‘Corrupt Bargain’ Calumny” (The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, January); Abbot 
Emerson Smith, “The Transportation of Convicts to the Ameri- 
can Colonies in the Seventeenth Century” (The American His- 
torical Review, January); Samuel Flagg Bemis, “Washington’s 
Farewell Address: A Foreign Policy of Independence” (ibid.) ; 
R. S. Cotterill, “Federal Management in the South, 1789-1825” 
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(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1933) ; Chris- 
topher B. Coleman, “The Lincoln Legend” (Jndian Magazine of 
History, December, 1933) ; Webster Powell and Addison T. Cut- 
ler, “Tightening the Cotton Belt” (Harpers Magazine, Febru- 
ary). 
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